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YIRA1   A  LIBRARY  SHOUID  lEM 


In  the  library  the  community  has 
a  force  potent  enough  to  render  more  good 
to  the  populace  than  any  single  force  or 
body  I  know.  Unlike  the  church,  it  serves 
people  of  all  creeds j  unlike  the  school, 
its  doors  are  open  to  people  of  all  ages; 
its  shelves  are  open  to  one  and  all  regard- 
less of  race  or  v.ordly  possessions.  It  can 
do  more  to  educate  the  people,  yoxmg   and 
old,  to  help  keep  a  denocratic,  representa- 
tive government  alive  and  to  destroy  hates 
and  narrow  thoughts  than  any  other  means 
known.  For  it  is  through  the  written  v/ord 
that  is  the  library's  stock  in  trade  that 
the  average  human  being  better  understands 
himself,  his  fellow  men,  his  immediate  sur- 
roundings, and  the  v/orld  at  large.  In  in- 
creasing the  facilities  of  its  library  the 
community  enlarges  its  ovvn  viewpoint  and 
its  scope  of  understanding  -  the  understand- 
ing by  one  and  all  of  the  involved  factors 
that  go  to  make  up  human  existence,  an  tm- 
derstanding  that  i7ill  make  the  world  a  finer 
place  in  which  to  live. 


(Contributed  to  the  Forty- 
first  Annuial  Report  of  the 
Washington  County  Free  Li- 
brary by  a  member  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  l&c,   R. 
S.  Dillon,  Jr.,  of  Hancock, 
Idaryland,  Mr,  Dillon  is 
on  leave  while  serving  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  United 
States  Naval  Reserve.) 
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December  1,  1944. 


Hcaiorable  Herbert  R,  0' Conor 
Governor  of  iilaryland 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

My  dear  Governor  0' Conor: 

I  take  pleasTire  in  transmitting  herewith  a  copy  of  a  report 
prepared  by  the  Commission's  State-Wide  Library  Survey  Committee, 

The  Committee,  for  the  past  two  years,  has  studied  the  var- 
ious problems  associated  with  the  library  services  throughout  the 
State.  Its  findings  and  recommendations  are  summarized  ±n  this  report. 

The  most  significant  conclusion  is  that  public  libraries 
have  been  afforded  meager  financial  support  throughout  the  State  over 
a  long  and  trying  period.  Even  though  there  has  been  growing  demand 
for  increased  facilities  and  library  services  in  our  urban  and  rural 
areas,  library  appropriations  have  trailed  far  behind  expenditures  far 
other  public  services* 

If  library  service,  particularly  that  available  outside  of 
Baltimore  City,  is  used  as  an  index  of  our  cultural  and  social  attain- 
ments, we  have  not  progressed  very  far. 

The  program  recommended  in  this  study  is  indeed  a  modest  one, 
It  does  not  attempt  to  make  up  in  a  few  years  for  the  retsirded  growth 
of  library  services.  It  does,  however,  recommend  a  reasonable  and 
logical  start  tovirard  an  essential  and  basic  public  program. 

The  Commission  wishes  to  acknowledge  its  appreciation  of 
your  support  and  fvll   cooperation  in  the  development  of  this  program. 

Respectfully  yours. 


Abel  Wolman,  Chairman. 
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MARYLAND  STATE  PLANNING  COMMISSION 


STATE-WIDE  LIBRARY  SURVEY  COMMITTEE 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


October  17,  194^ 


Dear  Dr.  Wolman: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  to  you  herewith 
the  report  of  the  State-Wide  Library  Survey  Committee 
appointed  in  September,  194-1,  by  the  State  Planning 
Commission,  In  accordance  with  the  instructions  which 
it  received  from  you  at  that  time,  the  Committee  has 
made  a  detailed  survey  of  the  situation  in  the  State 
with  respect  to  free  public  library  service,  particu- 
larly in  the  coianties;  and  it  has  formulated  recommenda- 
tions for  the  improvement  of  existing  public  libraries 
and  the  extension  of  library  privileges  to "those  parts 
of  Maryland  in  which  they  are  now  wholly  lacking. 

Consequently  the  report  yrill  be  found  to 
consist  of  two  main  parts.  The  first  is  a  factual 
statement,  supported  by  tables  and  charts,  embodyJJig 
the  results  of  a  survey  which  is  somewhat  xmusiial  in 
that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  single  paid  investigator 
but  rather  the  resixlt  of  the  voluntary  efforts  of  a 
group  of  persons  already  familiar  with  the  problems  of 
the  library  profession  and  the  needs  of  the  State  of 
Maryland.  The  second  part  is  a  plein,  evolved  after 
much  study  and  with  the  advice  and  help  of  experts,  for 
a  system  of  public  libraries  to  bring  to  all  citizens 
of  the  State  the  opportimities  for  culture  and  self- 
improvement  afforded  1^  a  free  public  library. 


Yours  very  truly, 


-"1 


Chairman 


Dr,  Abel  Wolman,  Chairman 

The  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

Baltimore  18,  Maryland 
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PREFACE 

To  vrtiat  extent  are  public  libraries,  v/ith  their  varied 
facilities  free  and  accessible  to  every  citizen,  available  in  the 
State  of  Iitoryland?  The  question  is  not  unimportant.  To  answer  it 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy,  the  inquiry  upon  which  this  report  is 
based  has  been  undertaken. 

Library  service  is  widely  adaptable,  bringing  its  cviltural 
advantages  alike  to  a  village  or  to  a  large  city,  A  few  thousand 
well-chosen  books,  with  the  support  of  a  larger  central  collection, 
can  give  to  a  small  comiiiunity  the  same  kind  of  benefits  that  half  a 
million  volimes  offer  to  the  people  of  a  city  like  Baltimore.   Are 
those  benefits  so  important  that  we  shovild  all  be  concerned  if  a  con- 
siderable number  of  our  fellow-citizens  wholly  lack  them?  We  think 
they  are,  and  for  a  number  of  reasons, 

A  free  library  is  our  best  means  of  self -education.  Chil- 
dren who  have  acquired  the  reading  habit  while  in  school  can  borrow 
frcxn  the  library  the  books  by  which  they  can  improve  their  equipnent 
indefinitely.  In  this  scientific  and  mechanical  age,  adults  who  have 
learned  how  to  find  and  use  the  information  to  be  got  from  books  enjoy 
a  si?)erior  chance  of  success  in  life, 

A  free   library  is  a  natural  corollary  to  a  free  school. 
Teachers  and  pupil?  both  need  it  in  their  school  work;  and  school  chil- 
dren oiight  to  have,  as  an  essential  part  of  their  education,  access  to 
good  books  out  of  school  hours  and  during  both  long  and  short  vacations. 
In  a  well-ordered  cominunity,  the  village  school  presupposses  a  village 
library. 
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The  library  is  an  important  means  of  prcanoting  good  citi- 
zenship, A  reading  electorate  thinks  for  itself  and  is  not  easily 
misled.  We  invent  better  machines  much  more  readily  than  we  improve 
aur   methods  of  government  largely  because  as  a  people  we  do  not  know 
enough.  Two  or  three  specialists  working  alone  can  make  a  beneficent 
discovery  in  medicine  or  in  applied  science;  but  to  realize  ideals  for 
living  happily  and  prosperously  together  as  a  community  or  as  a  nation, 
all  must  work  intelligently  together. 

These  are  fundamental  matters.  The  place  of  recreational 
reading  in  human  happiness  and  welfare  is  scarcely  less  so.  The  anti- 
dote for  juvenile  delinquency  is  a  new  and  better  employment  for  idle 
hours.  The  children's  room  in  a  free  library  and  special  care  for  the 
interests  of  young  people  are  exceedingly  good  commxinity  investments. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  a  stirvey  of  public  libraries 
in  the  counties  of  Maryland  has  been  worth  making.  Its  results  deserve 
the  thoughtful  attention  of  all  who  are  interested  in  post-war  plans 
for  this  State, 

In  this  svrvey   the  Committee  has  enjoyed  the  cooperation  of 
a  number  of  persons  to  whom  our  grateful  acknowledgments  are  due.  In 
order  that  the  Committee  might  have  the  benefit  of  expert  advice  through- 
out the  project,  Dr,  Wolraan  early  in  the  v/ork  on  the  survey  asked  Mr« 
Ralph  M.  Dunbar,  Chief  of  the  Library  Service  Division  of  the  United 
States  Office  of  Education  and  Miss  Julia  Wright  Merrill,  Chief  of  the 
Public  Library  Division  and  Department  of  Information  and  Advisory   ,  . 
Services  of  the  American  Library  Association,  to  act  as  official  con- 
sultants,  L(lr,  Dunbar  has  attended  many  of  the  meetings  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  sttidied  the  subccMmittee  reports.  His  coimsel  has  been 
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invaluable  in  reaching  decisions  at  many  points.  Miss  Merrill  has 
attended  one  meeting  and  kept  in  touch  by  correspondence,  raalcing 
helpful  suggestions  from  time  to  time.  Y/e  are  gratefiil  to  Iiliss  Nora 
Beust,  Specialist  in  School  Libraries  in  the  Library  Service  Division 
of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education,  Mss  Llary  S.  'iVillcinson, 
Director  of  Work  v;ith  Children,  and  lilss   Mary  N.  Barton,  Head  of  Gen- 
eral Reference  Department,  both  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  and 
Dr.  Lawrence  V.  Howard,  Professor  of  Political  Science  in  the  University 
of  Maryland,  for  their  help  along  their  special  lines.  The  Committee 
has  had  the  full  cooperation  of  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Pullen,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  v/hose  sympathetic  interest  and  considered  judgment 
have  been  appreciated,  Vfe  wish  to  make  particular  mention  of  Miss     ^ 
Ethel  M.  Fair,  Director  of  the  Library  School  of  the  New  Jersey  College 
for  Women,  who  gave  her  time  and  interest  freely  in  order  to  make  a 
svirvey  of  the  central  library  agency.  Her  Siarvey  of  the  Ufaryland  Public 
Library  Advisory  Commission  is  discerning  and  thorough.  It  has  proved 
a  great  help,  not  silone  in  considering  the  Commission,  but  also  in  draw- 
ing up  related  parts  of  the  report. 

The  Committee  wishes  also  the  express  grateful  appreciation 
for  the  Influence  of  the  Maryland  Litccaiy  Association  upon  the  whole 
imdertaking.  That  organization  appointed  in  194-0  the  original  Committee 
to  inquire  into  the  library  situation  in  the  State  and  has  given  con- 
tinued interest  and  support  since  the  project  was  taken  over  by  the 
State  Planning  Commission,  It  has  greatly  furthered  the  work  by  paying 
the  traveling  expenses  of  the  suirveyors  and  the  incidental  expenses  of 
Miss  Fair's  Survey,  In  this  connection  Mr.  Paul  Howard  should  be  men- 
tioned. He  was  the  one  member  of  the  original  Committee  who  had  had 
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experience  in  siarveying  libraries.  He  guided  the  Committee  in  stvidy- 
ing  procedure,  drew  up  the  first  form  for  our  questiormaire,  and  gath- 
ered together  a  great  deal  of  general  material,  all  of  vfhich  helped  the 
Committee  to  get  a  start.  It  was  a  great  loss  to  have  him  leave  the 
State  before  the  first  year  was  over. 

The  Committee  would  be  remiss  if  it  did  not  express  to  the 
librarians  of  the  State  its  appreciation  of  their  generosity  in  giving 
their  time  to  the  checking  of  our  questionnaires  and  of  the  courtesy 
and  interest  with  which  they  received  our  members.  We  are  grateful  to 
the  members  of  library  boards  who  have  met  with  the  Committee  or  have 
been  interviewed  in  their  offices  or  homes.  Without  the  whole-hearted 
cooperation  which  we  have  enjoyed,  this  report  coxild  not  have  been 
made* 

Credit  to  printed  sources  is  noted  throughout  the  report.  We 
are  indebted  to  the  publication  departments  of  the  University  of  Chicago 
and  of  the  American  Library  Association  for  perraissicn  to  quote  from 
their  works  mentioned  throughout  the  text.  This  does  not  adequately  in- 
dicate the  great  amount  of  help  we  have  had  from  McDiarmid,  The  Library 
Survey.  Problems  and  Methods;  Wilson,  Geography  of  Reading;  Wilson  and 
Wight,  County  Library  Service  in  the  South;  Miles,  Public  Administration 
and  the  Library;  Joeckel,  The  Government  of  the  American  Public  Library; 
and  the  American  Library  Association,  Committee  on  Post-War  Planning, 
Post-War  Standards  far  Public  Libraries.  On  all  of  these  we  have  leaned 
heavily.  Furthermore,  our  bibliography  offers  only  a  selected  list  of 
the  many  works  we  have  found  useful  and  does  not  give  any  full  measure 
of  the  help  we  have  had  frcan  the  reports  of  the  American  Library  Asso- 
ciation and  of  other  state  library  commissions  and  planning  boards. 
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from  state  documents,  and  fron  other  sources.  Our  work  rests  on  the 
broad  foundation  already  laid  by  librarians  and  related  groups  through- 
out the  country,  and  over  gratitude  is  theirs. 
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THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  COiailTTEE 

In  Septeaber  1941,  the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission, 
an  official  body  composed  of  Dr.  Abel  V.'oljnan,  Chairman,  Mr,  V/illiam 
L.  Galvln,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Riley,  Dr.  Thomas  B.  Symons,  Ivtr,  Ezra  B. 
Y/hitman  and  Ifr.  I.  Alvin  Pasarev;,  Director,  desiring  to  ascertain  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  library  facilities  in  tiaryland  and  to  prepare 
a  long-range  program  for  their  improvement,  appointed  a  subcommittee 
for  that  purpose.  They  took  this  action  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Liaryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  and  in  recognition  and 
approval  of  the  move  previously  made  by  the  ^laryland  Library  Associ- 
ation for  a  survey  of  the  State  from  the  point  of  view   of  library  service. 

As  originally  constituted  the  Committee  named  by  the  State 
Planning  Commission  included  the  follov/ing  members: 

liliss  Eleanor  Vi,   Falley,  Librarian  of  Goucher  College, 

Chairman, 
lira.  Ik'^arion  E.  Hawes,  Head  of  the  Department  of  Education, 

Philosophy  and  Religion,  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
Mrs,  llary  L,  (liScDearman)  Holzapfel,  Librarian  of  the 

Washington  County  Free  Library, 
Miss  Adelene  J,  Pratt,  Director  of  the  Maryland  Public 

Library  Advisory  Commission, 
Mr,  Richard  B,  Sealock,  Head  of  the  Department  of  History, 

Biography  and  Travel,  The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 
liirs,   Louise  C.  Ferguson,  Librarian  of  the  Silver  Spring 

Public  Library  and  President  (1939-Al)  of  the 

Maryland  Library  Association, 
Dr.  Earle  T,  Havirkins,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools  for  the 

State  Board  of  Education, 
Dr.  John  C,  French,  Librarian  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
Dro  V.  0.  Key,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science 

in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Dr.  Harold  Benjamin,  Dean  of  The  College  of  Education  in 

the  University  of  tlaiyland, 
Mr,  I.  Alvin  Pasarew,  Director  of  the  Maryland  State 

Planning  Commission, 

In  November  of  the  same  year  Mr,  Carl  W,  Hintz,  Librarian  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  and  President  (194J.-1943)  of  The  Msxyland 
Library  Association,  and  Mr,  J.  Willard  Davis,  Superintendent  of  Schools 
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for  Talbot  County,  were  added  to  the  Committee,  As  the  work  progressed 
Dr.  Benjamin  and  Dr.  Key  gave  up  active  participation  in  the  Committee, 
one  joining  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the  other  entering  government  service. 
Mr.  Sealock  having  accepted  a  position  outside  the  State  resigned;  and 
Miss  Margaret  Barkley,  Librarian  of  the  State  Teachers  College  at  To?r- 
son,  was  added  as  a  member. 

The  purposes  for  irfiich  the  Committee  was  appointed  were  out- 
lined by  Dr,  Wolman  at  the  organization  meeting  on  October  6,  194-1,  as 
follows : 

1.  To  determine  the  available  libreiry  facilities  and 
the  extent  of  their  use  by  the  people  of  the  State, 

2.  To  determine  the  deficiencies  of  the  present 
library  facilities  as  measured  by  predetermined 
standards, 

3.  To  determine  the  means  by  which  present  facilities 
may  be  utilized  to  a  greater  degree, 

4*   To  suggest  minimum  standards  and  reqviirements  for 
rural  and  urban  libraries, 

5»   To  suggest  a  long-range  library  program  which 

would  provide  basic  essential  facilities  through- 
out the  State 

6,  To  recommend  a  long-term  fiscal  program  to  accomp- 
lish these  and  other  objectives, 

7.  To  formulate  the  necessary  legislative  program 
to  put  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  into 
action. 

The  Committee  prepared  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  the 
librarian  of  every  public  library  in  the  State  and  followed  this  by  a 
survey  of  each  library  made  in  person  by  representatives  of  the  Committee, 
with  a  conference  wherever  possible  with  a  member  of  the  library  board. 
Each  sujrveyor  prepared  a  report  upon  the  individual  libraries  siirveyed. 
The  information  from  the  questionnaires  was  then  tabulated  and  the 
findings  interpreted.   Subcommittees  drew  up  suamiaries  of  the  find- 
ings on  various  topics  and  prepared  recommendations.  The  whole  Cora- 
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mittee  discussed  reports  in  progress;  and  recommendations  were 
thoroughly  reviewed  before  being  given  final  form.  Miss  Ethel 
M.  Fair,  Director  of  the  Library  School  of  the  New  Jersey  College  for 
?iiomen,  was  engaged  to  make  a  survey  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Ad- 
visory Commission  and  to  make  recommendations  in  regard  to  the  future 
work  of  a  central  library  agency  in  the  State.  By  means  of  a  briefer 
questionxiaire  sent  to  special  libraries  throughout  the  State,  informa- 
tion was  gatJiered  about  these  collections,  many  of  virhich,  though  not 
public  libraries,  give  to  their  iroraediate  communities  some  degree  of 
library  service.  From  its  creation  the  Committee  has  held  frequent  meet- 
ings and  has  given  careful  attention  to  specific  questions  involved  in 
the  survey. 
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1) 

THE  BACKGROUNDS  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


The  important  factors  and  conditions  in  the  State  v/hich  provide 
the  grovind  on  which  libraries  can  grovi  and  flourish  are  the  geographic 
features,  the  distribution  of  the  population  in  the  area,  the  wealth  and 
the  social  characteristics  of  the  citizens,  and  especially  the  ciiltural 
and  educational  levels  represented  in  the  population  ,  ,  , 

Slightly  over  a  million  and  three-quarters  of  people  live  in 
the  State  of  Rlaryland  on  9870  square  miles  of  land.  The  population 
approximates  that  of  Connecticut,  of  West  Virginia,  of  Kansas,  or  of 
South  Carolina,  The  area  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  Connecticut  and 
one-third  as  large  as  Vt'est  Virginia.  The  land  is  marked  by  a  conspicu- 
ously serrated  shore  line  where  bays  and  rivers  penetrate,  causing  the 
land  to  lie  like  fringes  over  the  edge  of  the  invading  water.   This 
interlacing  of  shore  line  and  v/ater  has  created  facilities  for  shipping 
and  communication  J  and  at  the  same  tirae  it  has  set  up  barriers  to  land 
communication  from  place  to  place.  On  the  one  hand  the  shore  and  water 
facilities  determine  much  of  the  industry  of  the  State j  while  on  the 
other  hand  the  water  isolates  areas,  thereby  developing  a  strong  sense 
of  independence  and  self-sufficiency  in  these  regions. 

The  distribution  of  the  population  is  characteristic  of 
present  day  metropolitan  regions  ;vlth  satellite  or  suburban  commimi- 
ties,  and  the  contracting  scattered  population  of  remote  sea  coast  or 
rural  sections.  The  metropolitan  characteristics  are  accentuated  by 


l)  This  description  of  the  population,  governmental  structiire  and 
geographical  factors  of  the  State  is  taken  from  Miss  Fair's 
Survey  of  the  Alary  land  Public  Library'"  Advisory  Commission,  pages 
10  to  15. 
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the  District  of  Columbia  which  injects  itself  and  its  suburbs  into 
itlaryland.  The  District  together  with  the  populous  City  of  Baltimore 
and  the  governmental  center  at  Annapolis,  forms  a  triangle  of  dense 
population.  Here  are  found  closely  related  interests,  common  prob- 
lems, insistent  need  for  communication,  and  conspicuous  implications 
for  the  future  development  of  the  State, 

While  the  metropolitan  districts  of  the  central  part  of 
the  State  create  large  and  influential  political  iinits,  the  suburban 
character  of  this  area  produces  innumerable  nuclei  of  population,  ia- 
corporated  and  unincorpoi^ted,  with  majiy  of  the  characteristics  of 
small  to\"ms.  Obviously  the  same  small  population  units  exist  in  the 
outlying  counties  where  the  total  population  is  conspicuously  less. 
This  contrast  of  a  very  few  extensive  political  units  of  large  popu- 
lation (there  are  only  three  cities  with  more  than  25,000  residents) 
and  a  carpet  of  small  incorporated  and  unincorporated  places  covering 
the  State  will  be  found  to  be  the  prevailing  pattern  in  most  of  the 
states  of  the  Union.  This  is  therefore  a  fundamental  characteristic 
which  must  be  considered  in  planning  any  state-wide  service. 

The  wealth  of  the  State  reflects  this  geographic  and  politi- 
cal pattern,  higher  per  capita  wealth  following  in  general  the  density 
of  population  where  dominant  industries  are  concentrated.  Any  service 
proposed  for  state-wide  adoption  must  have  sound  "economic  backing.  For 
this  reason  it  is  essential  to  inqiiire  into  the  taxable  wealth  of  the 
areas  considered, 

Maryland's  average  per  capita  inccmie  for  1942  was  $1,077, 
The  average  for  all  forty-eight  states  was  |S52,  Maryland  ranking 
ei^th  from  the  tope    Maryland  can  thus  be  said  to  be  among  the 
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wealthiest  states  in  the  cotuatry.  The  per  capita  assessed  valiia- 

tion  of  Maryland  counties  varies  from  ^583. 28  in  Somerset  County  to 

1) 
^1,7^9.05  in  Montgomery  County,  a  ratio  of  1  to  3.    Tvfo  coxmties 

in  the  State  have  a  total  assessed  valuation  of  less  than  §10,000,000 

and  nine  have  less  than  $20,000,000  ...   The  total  wealth  and  the 

per  capita  figure  are  lower  in  general  in  the  less  populous  counties. 

The  result  naturally  is  a  markedly  lower  backlog  of  financial  re- 

soirrces  in  certain  outlying  districts. 

Attention  must  be  called  to  the  character  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  political  imits  in  the  State,  The  pattern  of  the  county 
predominates,  except  that  the  City  of  Baltimore,  vhich  contains  nearly 
half  the  population  of  the  State,  is  not  "in"  any  county.  In  State 
governmental  affairs  Baltiraore  has  the  status  of  both  a  city  and  a 
county.  It  is  the  custom  to  speak  (in  and  near  Baltimore)  of  "the 
City"  -  meaning  Baltimore  and  "the  counties"  -  meaning  all  the  rest 
of  the  State,  The  State  is  thus  composed  of  twenty-four  political 
units,  the  twenty-three  counties  and  the  City  of  Baltimore, 

The  cotinty's  political,  legal,  and  administrative  position 
is  strong.  In  the  most  populous  county  -  Baltimore  (completely  sepa- 
rate from  Baltimore  City)  -  there  are  no  incorporated  towns,  all  the 
functions  and  services  of  government  being  centered  in  the  county 
seat.  The  large  metropolitan  area  of  the  county,  comprising  consider- 
ably more  than  100,000  population,  will  not  be  found  listed  in  any 
census  because  none  of  it  is  incorporated. 

In  other  counties  there  will  be  found  incorporated  tow-ns, 
with  their  own  tax  rates  and  governmental  setup  for  streets,  lighting, 

l)  State  Tax  Commission  reports. 
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and  facilities;  but  there  are  many  toTOis  and  population  centers  of 
considerable  size  which  are  completely  unincorporated  and  which, 
therefore,  depend  completely  upon  the  county  goveraiaent  for  their 
management  and  their  public  services.  It  can  be  said  that  the 
county  is  often  a  tolerant  foster  parent  and  that  centers  have  a 
large  degree  of  freedom  from  govemment  control. 

In  some  parts  of  the  State  special  districts  have  been 
created  for  special  purposes.  The  metropolitan  area  of  Washington, 
ccn^rising  parts  of  Montgomery  and  Prince  George's  counties,  is 
under  the  Subiirbem  Sanitary  Commission,  a  cooperative  organization 
formed  to  supply  water,  sewage  disposal,  and  so  forth  to  the  metro- 
politan area  adjacent  to  the  District  of  Colimbia,  In  addition  to 
the  incorporated  tovms  and  cities  there  are,  in  some  counties, 
special  areas  v«fhich  are  taxed  perhaps  for  just  one  service,  such  as 
fire  protection  or  library  service.  And  in  some  counties  the  tax 
rate  varies  from  district  to  district,  according  to  the  metropolitan 
character  of  the  district  concerned.  But  in  the  greater  part  of  the 
State,  speaking  geographically,  the  county  is  the  all-important  unit. 

The  popular  temper,  attitudes,  and  aims  are  influenced  by 
the  geographic,  political,  economic,  and  social  characteristics 
indicated  above.  The  metropolitan  district  offers  a  stimulvis  to 
trade;  governmental  interests  centered  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  in  Annapolis  influence  the  thinking  and  behavior  of  thousands  of 
local  residents.  The  shipping  and  marine  interests  of  cotuaties  aroxrnd 
the  bay  set  their  stamp  on  the  persons  connected  with  these  activities; 
while  to  the  residents  of  Allegany  County  agrictilture ,  mining,  and 
railroads  are  important.  There  is  evidence  that  there  are  rural  areas 
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which  are  relatively  untouched  by  the  interests  of  the  metropolitan 
region. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  educational  level  of  the  citizens 

of  a  state  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  use  of  any  collection  of 

1) 

reading  materials.  According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1940 

the  median  number  of  years  of  school  completed  by  all  the  citizens 
of  Maryland  over  25  years  of  age  is  8,  The  median  for  native  white 
populaticai  over  25  years  of  age  is  8,4-  years  and  the  median  for 
Negroes  of  the  same  age  is  5.8  years.  The  niunber  of  native  white 
citizens  over  25  years  of  age  who  have  completed  college  is  45,535 
or  5,6  per  cent  of  this  group.  The  nvunber  of  Negroes  over  25  years 
of  age  who  have  completed  college  is  2,120  or  1.3  per  cent  of  this 
Negro  group. 


l)  United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census,  l6th  census  of  the  United 
States  1940.  PoprQation,  Vol,  2,  Part  3,  p.  523, 
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MRJUND   LIBRARIES  BEFORE  NINETEEN  HDMDRED 

In  the  matter  of  free  lending  libraries,  the  State  of 
Maryland  is  heir  to  a  distingviished  tradition.  The  Reverend  Thcanas 
Bray,  commissioned  in  1695  by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  supeirvise  the 
Anglican  chtirches  in  the  Colony,  imported  small  parish  libraries  for 
the  use  of  the  clergy  and  -  what  is  more  significant  -  other  lending 
collections  knorai  as  "laymen's  libraries".  These  were  probably  the 
first  free  libraries  in  the  American  colonies;  and  Dr.  Bray,  who  also 
established  with  the  help  of  Queen  Anne  a  "provincial  library"  of 
more  than  a  thousand  volumes  in  Annapolis,  antedates  Benjamin  Franklin 
as  a  promoter  of  popular  reading, 

Unfortvinately,  the  wise  foresight  of  Dr.  Bray  and  of  Governor 
Nicholson,  who  in  1697  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  vote  a 
small  sum  for  books  to  be  added  to  the  provincial  library,  did  not  pre- 
vail in  the  next  centia^y.  It  was  not  until  1795  that  a  subscription 
library  was  established  in  Baltimore  on  the  pattern  of  Franklin's 
pioneer  Library  Company  in  Philadelphia,  The  venture  was  so  successfvil 
that  in  five  years  the  Company  had  three  hundred  subscribers  and  more 
than  fovir  thousand  volumes.  In  later  decades  interest  declined,  and 
in  1855  the  Ccsnpany  dissolved  and  its  collections  were  transferred  to 
the  Maryland  Historical  Society,  which  had  been  formed  in  18A4.  by  a 
group  of  leading  citizens. 

In  1822  an  "apprentice's  library"  was  established  in  Baltimore, 
and  out  of  it  grew  three  years  later  the  "Maryland  Institute  for  the 
Promotion  of  the  Mechanic  Arts",  fovmded  by  J,  H.  B,  Latrobe  and  others. 


1)  In  this  section  use  has  been  made,  by  permission,  of  "The  Libraries 
of  Maryland"  by  James  W,  Foster,  a  chapter  in  Kumraer,  Frederic  A,,  The 
Free  State  of  Maryland.  ,  •  Baltimore,  194-2. 
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A  somewhat  similax  project  called  the  "Mercantile  Library",  begun  in 
1839  primarily  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerks  in  the  business  section 
of  "Wie  city,  later  became  soraething  more  like  the  earlier  Library 
Conqjany.  In  that  form  it  survived,  not  without  difficulty,  until  1928. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  benefactions 
initiated  by  three  prosperous  merchants  v;ho  owed  much  of  their  business 
success  to  Baltimore  gave  the  City  three  important  libraries.  These 
men  were  George  Peabody,  1795-1869;  Johns  Hopkins,  1795-18735  and  Enoch 
Pratt,  1818-1896,  Peabody,  who  after  more  than  twenty  successful  years 
in  the  wholesale  drygoods  business  in  Baltimore  had  transferred  his 
headquarters  to  London,  founded  the  Peabody  Institute,  vdiich  was  opened 
in  1866  with  a  school  of  music  and  a  scholarly  reference  library  as  its 
main  features,  Johns  Hopkins  endo?red  a  hospital  and  a  imiversityj  and 
from  1876,  when  his  university  opened  its  doors,  the  Hopkins  fovmdations 
have  accumulated  books  until  the  university  libraries  nov/  possess  more 
than  six  hvmdred  thousand  volumes,  including  one  of  the  country's 
notable  medical  collections,  Enoch  Pratt,  who  knew  both  Peabody  and 
Hopkins,  recognized  the  need  of  a  type  of  library  for  which  they  had  not 
provided.  So  he  endowed  and  gave  to  the  City  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
opened  in  1886  with  a  central  building  and  four   branches  and  now  enjoying 
substantial  municipal  support  and  occupying  a  fine  modem  building  in 
which  and  in  its  twenty-six  branches  it  shelves  about  three-quarters  pf 
a  million  books. 

The  City  thus  has  three  major  libraries  which  complement  each 
other.  The  Peabody,  with  a  qviarter  of  a  million  books,  supplies  a 
unified  reference  collection  which  does  not  circulate j  the  Hopkins  is 
a  fully  departmentalized  university  collection  designed  for  research. 
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and  the  Pratt  is  a  fi-ee  public  library  from  which,  as  Daniel  C,  Gilman 
remarked  fifty  years  ago,  any  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  may  take  home  his 
voltmie . 

Elsewhere  in  Maryland,  libraries  for  public  use  developed 
very  slowly.  There  were  tentative  beginnings,  such  as  a  lyceum  and 
library  established  in  Salisbury  in  1869,  a  circulating  library  pro- 
moted in  Hagerstown  by  a  woman's  club  from  1879  on,  and  a  so-called 
mercantile  library  in  Easton  in   1895.  Only  one  of  these,  that  in 
HagerstoTsn,  liad  become  a  successful  public  institution  by  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  There  the  library  of  the  "Thvirsday  Club"  grew 
by  various  benefactions  into  the  Washington  County  Free  Library,  a  pro- 
gressive libraiy  which  a  few  years  later  took  the  lead  in  the  United 
States  in  serving  outlying  sections  of  the  county  by  means  of  a  book- 
wagon.  In  1900  no  other  region  outside  of  Baltimore  even  attempted 
adequate  public  library  service. 
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THE  PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRiSEIES  IN  MARYLAND 
Librarjr  Organization  and  Resources 

Number  and  Distribution  of  Libraries.  According  to  a 

report  of  the  Maryland  State  Library  Commission, •'■''  there  were  in 

1903  only  three  public  libraries  in  Maryland  maintained  by  the 

local  government.  These  were  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  in 

Baltimore,  a  public  library  at  Queenstown  in  Kent  County,  and  the 

Washington  County  Free  Library  in  Hagerstown,  The  developments  of 

the  next  forty  years  have  been  summarized  by  Miss  Fair  in  her  survey 

as  follows: 

"Present-day  public  libraries  established  in  towns, 
villages,   and  cities  may  be   said  to  reflect  the 
advice  and  recommendations  furnished  by  the  Mary- 
land State  Library  Commission  and  its  successors 
over  the  first  forty  years  of  this  century   ,    .    , 
The  influences  encouraging  their  establishment    ,   ,   , 
were  chiefly  civic-social.     The  possession  of  a  col- 
lection of  books  had  been  associated  during  the 
nineteenth  century  with  cultural  groups.     Literary 
societies,  proprietary  library  companies,  even 
ambitious  tradesmen  had  their   library  societies. 
These  organizations  were  disappearing.     It  was  a 
natxiral  move  to  look  for  something  to  take  their 
place  as  a  project  for  local  associations  or  clubs 
as  a  civic   step.     The  era  of  women's  clubs  was 
beginning.     Nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  thein 
for  these  clubs  to  serve  their  communities  and 
themselves  by  championing  the  establishment  of 
libraries.     The  effect  in  turn  gave  vigor  to  the 
clubs.     If  no  women's  club  made  the  move,    some 
other  organization  frequently  lent  its  efforts  to 
the  same  end,"  2) 


1)  Annual  Report,    1903.  p.  2 

2)  Fair,   Smrvey,     pp,  16,   18 
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The  Committee  surveyed  the  libraries  of  the  State  in  1942 
and  1943,  The  figures  used  in  this  report  are  of  necessity  of  those 
years.  As  is  natural,  since  that  time  there  has  been  marked  improve- 
ment in  some  cases  and  retrogression  in  others,  none  of  which  is 
shovm.  here. 

There  -were  sixty-one  libraries  which  it  seemed  necessary 
to  survey.  Of  these,  forty  are  free  public  libraries  (See  Chart  I 
and  Appendix  l),  and  statistics  regarding  them  form  the  basis  on 
which  the  conclusions  and  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  rest. 

Four  of  these  are  co\mty  libraries  -  Anne  Arundel,  Talbot,  Washington, 

1) 

and  Wicomico,   Thirteen  are  subscription  libraries,  since  they  charge 

2) 
more  than  thirty- five  cents  a  year  or  its  equivalent  for  services 

are  not  considered  in  this  report.  Many  of  these  latter  libraries, through 

restricted  in  scope,  fill  a  real  need  in  the  smaller  communities. 

Their  existence  is  clear  evidence  of  a  desire  for  adequate  library 

seirvice. 


1)  These  conform  to  the  definition  drawn  up  by  the  Director 
of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  to  the 
effect  that  a  county  library  must  as  required  by  law 

"be  in  the  covinty  seatj  may  receive  public 
funds  up  to  5  cents  on  the  hundred;  must 
give  services  free  to  anyone  within  the 
county;  may  establish  branches  in  such  places 
within  the  county  as  the  demands  of  the  people 
may  justify;  must  have  a  budget  of  |1,000, 
which  is  the  minimum  budget  recognized  by  the 
An»rican  Library  Association," 

2)  The  Library  Service  Division  of  the  United  States  Office  of 
Education  calls  institutions  that  charge  a  fee  free  public 
libraries  if  that  fee  is  not  more  than  |1  for  three  years. 
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In  addition,  the  Committee  discovered  that  four  libraries 
listed  for  survey  are  inactive  and  one  has  disbanded.     One  library 
reported  to  the  Coraiiiittee  proved  to  be  a  Sunday  school  library, 
another  a  high  school  library,  and  still  a  third,  which  was  known 
to  be  a  woman's  club  library,  returned  no  report. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  City  of  Baltimore  is  not  in 
any  county,  and  this  report  will  concern  itself  almost  entirely 
with  the  rest  of  the  State  -  the  twenty-three  counties,       Throu^ 
the  vision  and  munificence  of  Enoch  Pratt  and  those  who  have  carried 
forward  the  project  launched  by  him  in  Baltimore  in  1886,  the  City 
enjoys  the  services  of  what  has  come  to  be  recognized  as  one  of  the 
finest  public   libraries  in  the  country.     In  some  charts  and  tables 
of  this  report,  statistics  will  be   given  for  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free 
Library,   for  purpose  of  comparison;   but  in  general  that  library 
will  noffc  be  included  in  the  suaalyses  and  recommendations  of  the 
Committee, 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Maryland  was  a  pioneer 
in  the  establishment  of  county  libraries,  and  that  Washington  County 
boasts  the  first  book-wagon  in  the  country.       The  Talbot  County  Free 
Library,  though  much  yoimger,  has  developed  eounty-wide  sejrvice. 
The  other  two,  however,  are  as  yet  giving  little  service  outside 
the  county  seat.     Neither  has  branches,   stations,  or  transportation 
facilities  for   offering  county- wide  service. 
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In  her  Survey  Miss  Fair  has  shomi  that  library  organization 
follows  urbanization.  If  we  disregard  the  counties  T)rf:iich  have  county 
libraries  and  so  presumably  aim  at  county-wide  service,  the  five  most 
populous  counties,  which  are  also  the  five  wealthiest,  have  44,4  per 
cent  of  the  libraries  of  the  State,  In  two  counties  there  are  no 
active  public  libraries.  In  eight,  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  popu- 
lation have  access  to  public  libraries,  and  in  one,  only  2,8  per  cent 
are  served  (See  Chart  II),  At  the  same  time,  one  must  remember  that 
47  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State  lives  in  Baltimore  City, 
which  possesses  one  of  the  best  public  libraries  in  the  entire  country. 
Even  taking  Baltimore  City  into  account,  in  the  State  as  a  viiole  68,6 
per  cent  of  the  population  have  some  library  service  and  31,4  per  cent 
still  have  none  whatever. 

One  weak  spot  is  the  service  to  Fegroes,  They  number  301,931 
and  represent  16,6  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the  State,  Nearly  55 
per  cent  of  them  live  in  Baltimore  City,  and  these  have,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  use  of  the  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  Of  the  136,088  Negroes 
vho   live  in  the  covmties  however,  93,688,  or  nearly  70  per  cent,  have  no 
library  service  vifoatever.  This  figure  would  be  increased  slightly  if 
it  were  possible  to  determine  the  nximber  of  Negroes  in  the  towns  of  less 
than  one  thousand  inhabitants  and  in  four  unincorporated  towns  of  Balti- 
more and  Montgomery  Counties  that  offer  them  no  services, 

Maryland  has  four  county  libraries,  three  of  which  offer  some 
service  to  Negroes;  one  offers  none.  In  six  other  counties  some  li- 
braries open  their  doors  to  Negroes;  in  thirteen  counties  none  of  the 
public  libraries  serve  them.  Two  libraries  in  the  counties  have  es- 
tablished branches  for  Negroes,  and  in  two  towns  the  Negroes  themselves 
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CHART    NO.  n 

TOTAL      POPULATION 
BY 

STATE,     COUNTIES       a      BALTIMORE      CITY 

WITH     AND     WITHOUT     LIBRARY     SERVICE 
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have,  with  commendable  zeal,  organized  their  own  libraries. 

In  some  places  Negroes  are  quietly  and  efficiently  oared  for. 
Most  libraries  ignore  them.  In  general,  a  group  to  -which  library  fa- 
cilities could  be  of  the  greatest  value  almost  -wholly  lacks  either  op- 
portunity or  encouragement  to  use  them, 

Financial  Support ,  The  financial  picture  presented  by  Mary- 
land libraries  is  not  an  encouraging  one.  The  public  libraries  in  the 
counties  reported  an  income  of  $107,371  (See  Table  I),  or  an  average 
of  11,15  cents  per  capita.  The  range  ran  from  zero  in  t-wo  counties  to 
a  higji  of  43,56  cents  in  one  county.  This  contrasts  -with  the  income 
of  $581,820,51  in  Baltimore  City,  or  67,72  cents  per  capita  (See  Table 
II),  Baltimore  City  -with  47  per  cent  of  the  population,  expends  84,4 
per  cent  of  the  total  librarji-  income  of  -bhe  S-tate, 

There  is  no  decided  correlation  bet-ween  per  capita  assessed 
valuation  in  the  counties  and  the  per  capita  amount  devoted  to  library 
service  (See  Chart  III),  The  -wealthiest  county,  on  a  per  capita  as- 
sessed valuation  basis,  ranked  third  in  per  capita  library  inoomej  the 
second  -wealthiest,  eighteenth;  the  third  -weal-thiest,  seventh.  The 
coun-ty  reporting  highest  per  osipita  library  income  ranked  seventh  in 
per  capita  assessed  valuation. 

Almost  exactly  -two- thirds  (|73,118,82)  of  library  income  in 
the  counties  came  from  governmental  sources,  i,e, ,  from  tax  funds, 
Mimicipal  authorities  contributed  42,2  per  cent  and  county  authorities 
25,6  per  cent,  or  68  per  cent  of  the  total  income.  The  remaining  32 
per  cent  came  from  gifts,  income  on  endowment,  and  miscellaneous 
sources  such  as  fines  and  charges  for  borro-wers'  cards.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  $63,923,82,  or  87,4  per  cent,  of  public  support 
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TABLE  I 
SOURCES  OF  INGOLffi  OF  PUBLIC  LIBR^IES  IN  COUNTIES 


Library 

Income  from  Municipality 

Code 

Total 

or 

Income  from 

Number 

Income 

Special  Tax  District 

County 

33 

1 

$       

^ 

21 

15.U 

34 

56.21 

- — 



39 

75.00 

.— . 

38 

95.00 

10.00 

32 

99.00 

— _- 

.... 

27 

100.00 

15.00 

.-.- 

35 

173.23 

150.00 

37 

178.00 

100.00 

— — 

22 

243.22 

-— 

— — 

24 

250.00 

250.00 

36 

250.00 

.... 

.... 

30 

258.00 

— .. 

200,00 

14 

258.65 

120.00 

«•»■•■■ 

26 

294.70 

— .- 

250.00 

18 

430.00 

100.00 

300.00 

10 

450.00 

-.-_ 

300,00 

16 

468.50 

.... 

450.00 

15 

646.67 

.... 

.... 

29 

677.20 

.... 

250.00 

13 

687.66 

50.00 

50.00 

17 

800.00 

250,00 

500.00 

19 

1,013.65 

200.00 

200.00 

23 

1,095.00 

— — . 

1,000,00 

31 

1,428.51 

— — 

1,000.00 

12 

1,876.77 

1,800.00 

..— 

5 

2,470.74 

150.00 

1,500.00 

28 

3,270.13 

— — 

2,730,00 

7 

3,366.03 

3,000.00 

25 

4,341.70 

2,500.00 

20 

4,597.00 

4,595.00 

.... 

9 

4,856.02 

3,473.30 

.... 

6 

6,585.57 

450.00 

5,000.00 

8 

7,013.23 

5,896.32 

.... 

4 

7,758.79 

1,800.00 

500.00 

3 

8,183.76 

1,550.00 

1,400,00 

2 

10,364.48 

10,000.00 

.... 

11 

11,923.86 

10,829.20 

1 

20,719.58 

4,200.00 

6,000,00 

107,371.00 

45,588.82 

27,530,00 
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TABLE  II 
THE  INCOME  OF  PUBLIC  LIBRMinS  BY  COUNTIES 


Rank  According 

To  Per  Capita 

Rank  According 

Income 

Assessed 

To  Per  Capita 

Per 

County 

Valuation 

Income 

Capita 

Income 

Montgomery 

1 

3 

$  .2847 

f  23,893.11 

Harford 

2 

13 

.0128 

450.00 

Baltimore 

3 

7 

.0795 

12,406.37 

Cecil 

4 

16 

.0177 

468.50 

Kent 

5 

12 

.0510 

687.66 

Washington 

6 

2 

.3009 

20,719.58 

Talbot 

7 

1 

.4356 

8,183.76 

Queen  Anne's 

8 

13 

.0446 

646.67 

Howard 

9 

14- 

.0394 

677.20 

Carroll 

10 

Frederick 

11 

4. 

.1370 

7,853.79 

Worcester 

12 

21 

.0007 

15.14 

Prince  George's 

13 

8 

.0752 

6,732.42 

Wicomico 

U 

9 

.0715 

2,470.74 

Allegany- 

15 

5 

.12/,.8 

10,857.70 

Garrett 

16 

15 

.0195 

430.00 

Dorchester 

17 

11 

.0516 

1,445.93 

Anne  Arundel 

18 

6 

.1123 

7,680.57 

Caroline 

19 

20 

.0056 

99.00 

Charles 

20 

17  . 

.oia 

250.00 

St,  Mary's 

21 

Calvert 

22 

19 

.0125 

131.21 

Somerset 

23 

10 

.0606 

1,271.65 

.1115 

107,371.00 

Baltimore  City 

.6772 

581,820.51 

1  689,191.51 
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CHART    NO.    m 


TAXABLE     BASIS     AND     INCOME     OF    LIBRARIES 

BY 
STATE,    COUNTIES     AND     BALTIMORE     CITY 
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-was  ooncentrated  in  twelve  libraries* 

Admini  strati  on  and  Control,  Before  considering  the  organ- 
ization of  Maryland  libraries  as  the  Committee  has  found  them,  it  will 
be  wise  to  discuss  the  various  methods  of  library  government  that  are 
commonly  employed,  Carleton  B,  Joeckel's  authoritative  work.  The 
Government  of  the  American  Public  Library,  distinguishes  between  the 
following  types  of  public  libraries j 

1,  Public  libraries  controlled  by  corporations  and 

associations 

2,  School-district  public  libraries 

3,  Municipal  libraries  without  boards 

4,  Municipal  libraries  managed  by  boards 

In  our  consideration  of  government  and  control  it  would  seem  that  this 

grouping  might  well  be  followed* 

1,  Public  libraries  controlled  by  corporations  and  associations. 

The  formulation  of  a  brief  and  accurate  definition 
for  this  group  is  difficult  because  of  the  great  amount 
of  variation  among  the  institutions  included.  The  terms 
"oorporation"  library  and  "association"  library  convey  a 
fairly  exact  meaning  to  the  librarian  but  are  almost  al« 
ways  used  without  precise  definition  in  official  ooa^iila- 
tions.  The  most  essential  distinction  between  these  li- 
braries and  public  libraries  of  other  types  lies  in  the 
fact  that  control  ajid  sometimes  ownership  are  iiAiolly  or 
in  part  vested  in  a  corporation,  association,  or  similar 
organization  idiioh  in  itself  is  not  a  part  of  the  nunloipal 
or  other  govertanent.  Frequently,  though  not  always,  there 
exists  some  form  of  contractual  relationship  between  the 
corporation  and  the  city,  but  ihia   is  not  essential  -  at 
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least  in  any  precise  form.  Finally,  and  this,  thou^ 
obvious,  is  of  prisae  importance,  regardless  of  what 
the  legal  organization  of  these  libraries  may  be,  they 
all  render  service  freely  to  all  citizens  on  precisely 
the  same  terms  as  public  libraries  under  direct  munici- 
pal control.  Proprietary  and  subscription  libraries, 
though  performing  useful  services  to  their  members  or 
subscribers,  are  of  course  not  included  here. 

Historically,  libraries  controlled  by  corporations 
and  associations  fall  into  two  groups.  Many  trace  their 
ancestry  back  to  the  predecessors  of  the  public  library; 
others  were  founded  early  and  may  be  described  as  sur- 
vivals of  the  strength  and  special  interests  of  a  past 
day.  The  other  group  is  of  a  fairly  recent  foundation 
in  states  or  cities  where  library  development  has  been 
retarded  and  the  governmenb  form  is  as  yet  in  a  some- 
what transitional  stage. 

Both  the  establishment  and  the  continued  existence 
of  libraries  of  this  general  type  are  specifically  per- 
mitted and  recognized  by  provisions  in  the  library  laws 

1) 
of  many  states,   Maryland  does  not  make  specific  pro- 
vision in  its  general  library  law.  Special  legislation, 
such  for  example  as  that  for  Annapolis  and  Bethesda, 
recognizes  this  form  of  government  and  control* 

It  may  be  pertinent  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
corporation  and  association  libraries: 


1)  Foutts,  J,  C,,  Ed,  American  Library  Laws,  Second  Ed,,  Chicago, 
A.  L.  A.,  1943. 
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a.  In  a  corporation  library  the  corporation  is 
designated  by  law  or  character  to  constitute  the 
body  corporate  and  politic.  These  individuals 
then  become  the  governing  board  of  the  library, 
and  they  and  their  successors  actually  are  the 
library  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  The  very 
nature  seems  to  imply  that  such  a  body  must  be 
self- perpetuating* 

b.  In  an  association  library  the  incorporated 
group  is  not  the  managing  body  but  a  larger  group, 
usually  designated  as  "The  Association",  The  cor- 
porate po-ners  vested  in  this  body  are  exercised  by 
a  board  of  management  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
association,  as  at  Annapolis  and  Bethesda, 

It  can  safely  be  asserted  that  the  associations  have 
at  some  time  played  an  important  role  in  the  development 
of  public  library  service.  However,  history  alone  cannot 
justify  their  continued  existence;  consideration  must  be 
given  to  their  present  status  and  condition. 

Corporation  and  association  libraries  are  subject  to 
certain  defects.  Annual  membership  meetings  are  usually 
poorly  attended,  which  means  in  practice  that  the  board 
chooses  its  own  successors.  Control  is  retained  in  the 
hands  of  a  small  but  interested  group,  frequently  not 
representative  of  the  community  served.  In  some  oases, 
these  libraries  fail  to  enlist  general  community  support 
or  interest  because  of  a  feeling  that  the  library  is 
"exclusive", 
2,  School-district  public  libraries. 

In  this  type  of  library,  the  school-district  becomes 
the  unit  of  library  service  rather  than  the  city  or  other 
agency  of  local  government.  In  some  cases  these  libraries 
are  administered  by  separate  boards  appointed  by  the  school 
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district  board  of  education;  in  others,  they  are  ad- 
ministered directly  by  the  school  district  board  of 
education.  There  are  no  school  district  public  li- 
braries in  Maryland  at  the  present  time  and  their 
establishment  is  not  recommended.  As  a  natter  of 
fact,  the  unit  of  library  service  in  Maryland  would 
correspond  to  the  county  in  any  case  as  the  school 
districts  are  organized  on  a  oo\mty  basis, 

3,  Municipal  libraries  without  boards. 

Municipal  libraries  without  boards  are  seldom  found. 
At  the  time  of  Joeckel's  study  only  thirteen  libraries 
in  cities  over  30,000  fell  into  this  group.  Of  eighty- 
one  commission  cities  in  the  United  States  only  six  had 
abolished  the  library  board;  of  sixty-nine  manager  cities 
only  six  had  done  likeiwise;  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-one 
mayor- council  cities  only  one  example  was  found.  The  lay 
board  appears  to  have  proved  its  worth  and  may  be  accepted 
as  the  ruling  type, 

4,  Municipal  libraries  with  boards , 

"The  common  conception  of  the  organization  of  the 
American  public  library,  held  by  the  ordinary  citi- 
zen and  the  specialist  in  government  alike,  revolves 
about  an  institution  attached  to  the  municipality 
and  managed  by  a  special  board.  So  widespread  is 
this  general  view  that  explanation  is  always  necessary 
whenever  a  library  is  not  of  this  type,"  IJ 

The  municipal  public  library  of  this  type  may  be  a  de- 
partment of  the  municipal  government  administered  under  the 
direction  of  a  board  or  it  may  be  related  to  the  local 

l)  Joeckel,  Government  of  the  American  public  library,  p,  170 
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government  through  the  appointxnent  of  its  "board.  In  any 
case,  there  is  a  definite  legal  connection  between  the 
library  and  the  municipality,  although  the  difference  be- 
tween some  of  the  libraries  classified  here  and  some  of 
the  corporate  libraries  previously  discussed  is  sometimes 
slight. 

The  governing  board  has  more  less  complete  authority 
over  the  library.  For  this  reason  the  question  of  appoint- 
ment said  control  is  important.  The  follov;ing  methods  of 
appointment  are  in  use; 

a.  Self- perpetuating 

b.  Election  by  popular  vote 

o.  Appointment  by  more  than  a  single  authority 

d.  Appointment  by  some  authority  other  than 

the  governing  body  of  the  city 

e.  Appointment  by  the  chief  executive  of  the 

city  or  by  the  council,  commission,  or 
other  governing  body,  or  by  the  council 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  mayor 

The  first  four  methods  listed  above  are  preferred  by 
son»  because  of  possible  bad  consequences  of  vesting  the 
power  of  appointment  in  the  hands  of  the  city  government. 
However,  all  told,  they  account  for  about  one-fifth  of  the 
larger  American  cities  and  a  somei^at  larger  proportion  of 
the  smaller  places.  The  great  majority  of  library  boards 
are  appointed  under  the  fifth  method  listed  above. 
County  Library  Organization, 

In  general,  county  libraries  present  no  new  types  of  organiza- 
tion essentially  different  from  those  of  the  municipal  public  library. 
The  couniy  library  system  is  more  completely  controlled  by  state  laws 
than  are  municipal  libraries  because  most  American  counties  are  still 
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organized  tinder  state  laws. 

County  libraries  fall  into  two  main  groups  -  those  adminis- 
tered under  the  direction  of  library  boards  and  those  administered 
directly  under  the  county  commissioners.  The  county  laws  of  thirty- 
one  states  provide  for  the  first  method  and  only  three  for  the  second. 

The  county  commissioners  or  other  governing  body  of  the  county 
usxially  appoint  the  library  board* 
The  Government  of  Maryland  Libraries,  . 

One  of  the  basic  tenets  of  public  administration  is  that  every 
institution  or  organization  should  have  a  sound  foundation  in  law*  A 
valid  conclusion  from  the  Committee's  surveys  would  appear  to  be  that 
this  dictum  has  been  honored  in  the  breach  rather  than  in  the  observance 

so  far  as  Mainland  libraries  are  concerned, 

1) 
According  to  Joeckel  the  legal  basis  may  be  any  one  of  i3ie 

following  methods  or,  indeed,  a  combination  of  several  methods, 

1,  General  state  library  law 

2,  Special  libraiy  law 

3,  School  code  or  other  state  law 

4,  Cicy  charter  -  home  rule  or  special  law 
6,  City  ordinance 

6,  Special  library  charter 

2) 
1,  The  State  of  Maryland  has  a  general  state  library  law. 

This  law  provides  for  the  organisation  of  public  libraries 

on  the  part  of  counties  and  municipalities,  by  action  of 

the  county  commissioners  or  legislative  authority  of  the 

municipality  respectively.  In  either  case  provision  is 

made  for  the  appointment  of  a  board  of  directors  by  the 

government  authority.  Furthermore,  the  organization  and 


1)  Joeckel,  op,  oit,,  p,  73 

2)  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland,  1939  ed.  Article  77,  Chapter  15, 
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duties  of  the  board  are  set  forth  as  Trell  as  permission 
to  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of  the  library.  On  the 
basis  of  the  surveys  it  appears  that  there  is  only  one 
library  in  the  State  -sriiioh  mi^t  be  regarded  as  having 
been  organized  under  this  law, 

2,  A  special  library  law  is  one  which  applies  to  a  single 
library.  Special  legislation  is  decreasing  in  popularity 
in  favor  of  the  general  enabling  act,  not  merely  for  li- 
braries but  for  all  types  of  organizations  which  look  to 
the  law  for  their  basis.  Nevertheless,  in  fairly  recent 
years  the  libraries  in  Annapolis,  Bethesda,  and  Silver 
Spring  have  secured  special  legislation  providing  for  their 
support.  There  may  be  others  in  the  State,  but  these  three 
are  outstanding  examples, 

3,  Presumably  there  are  no  public  libraries  organized  under 
the  school  code, 

4,  -  5,  The  city  charter  may  specifically  mention  libraries 
or  merely  imply  that  the  city  may  organize  them,  Baltimore 
is  the  only  home- rule  oity  in  Maryland,  which  means  that 

the  charters  of  all  other  cities  must  be  granted  by  the  legis- 
lature and  cannot  be  changed  without  action  by  that  bocfy. 
Unless  specific  provision  is  made  in  the  charter  for  a  library, 
one  could  be  established  by  city  ordinance,  provided,  of  course, 
that  the  charter  permitted  the  passage  of  ordinances  of  this 
character, 

6,  A  library  that  has  its  legal  basis  in  a  special  charter 
is  one  -wiiich  has  ireoeived  its  power  to  organize  from  the 
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state  legislature.  The  Washington  Coimty  Free  Library 
is  an  example  of  the  type  of  organization. 

In  the  selection  and  appointment  of  members  of  library  boards 
in  the  counties  of  Maryland  there  is  wide  diversity.  The  following 
table  suiiEnarizes  present  practices 

Method  of  Appointment  Number  of  Libraries 

By  an  association  12 

By  self-perpetuating  board  9 

By  popular  vote  at  an  open  meeting  3 

By  government  authority  2 

By  other  methods  4 

Hot  specified  in  questionnaire  8 
No  board  -  Librarian  responsible  to 
Towa  Manager  and  Director  of  Adult 

Education  1 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  thirty-three  libraries 
in  this  group  receive  some  public  funds,  in  only  three  oases  is  the  gov- 
erning authority  responsible  for  the  appointment  of  the  board  or  for  the 
government  of  the  library.  This  is  true  even  though  the  bulk  of  support 
comes  from  municipal  or  county  authorities. 

It  is  safe  to  say  tha-f  the  public  library  in  Maryland  is  not 
generally  thought  of  as  an  integral  part  of  looal  government,  either 
municipal  or  county. 

The  con^osition  of  library  boards  in  Maryland  is  shown  in 

Table  III,  For  purposes  of  comparison  the  grouping  employed  is  that 

1) 
used  by  Joeckel  which  shows  43  per  oent  in  the  professional  group  as 

opposed  to  our  21,2  per  cent,  7  per  cent  in  the  financial  group  as  op- 
posed to  our  3,1  per  cent,  24  per  oent  in  the  manufacturing  and  busi- 

1)  Joeckel,  op,  cit,,  p,239. 
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TABIE  III 
OCCUPATIONS  OF  LIBRARY  BOARD  MEMBERS  (232  individuals) 


Vocation 


Per  Cent  Of 
Men   Women   Total     Total 


Professional 

Lawyers,  judges 

Teachers 

Clergymen 

Journalists 

Physicians 

Librarians 

Other  Professions 

Financial 

Bankers 

Manufacturing  and  Business 

Real  Estate 
Insurance 

MiscellsLneous  Business 
Builders 

Miscellaneous  Vocations 

Housewives 

Government  Service 

Retired 

Farmers 

Clerical  Service 

Railroad 

Club  Women 

Not  Specified 


18 

13 
2 

4 
3 

1 


3 
18 

1 


7 
5 
2 

2 

1 


8 


A 
3 


96 
3 
9 

3 

52 


60 


27 


186 


21.3 


3.2 


9.6 


65.9 
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ness  group  as  opposed  to  our  9*8  per  oent,  and  26  per  oent  in  the  aiis- 
oellaneous  group  as  opposed  to  our  65*9  per  oent.  It  should  be  noted 
that  women  foz*m  63  per  cent  of  Maryland  boards  and  housewives  3S  per 
oenb.  By  and  large  it  would  seem  that  Maryland  boards  ara  fairly 
representative.  The  lack  of  dominanoe  by  any  one  profession  or  group 
is  praisewojrthyj  the  meagre  representation  of  manufacturing  and  busi- 
ness groups  is  perhaps  unfortunate. 

In  the  size  of  the  library  board  the  variation  ranges  from 
a  board  of  one  member  in  three  libraries  to  one  library  governed  by  a 
bofird  of  fifteen.  The  number  most  often  found  is  nine  members,  a  plan 
followed  by  ten  libraries j  and  the  second  choice  is  four  members,  a 
type  preferred  in  seven  libraries.  In  sixteen  cases  members  are  ap- 
pointed for  one-year  terms,  in  three  cases  for  three  years,  in  two 
oases  for  six  years,  and  in  four,  for  life,  No  information  is  avail- 
able as  to  the  length  of  term  in  sixteen  oases. 

Library  Staff .  No  comparable  public  service  in  Maryland  is 
carried  on  so  extensively  by  volunteers  or  by  staffs  not  profession- 
ally trained  as  are  libraries.  Nor  is  there  any  professional  group 
receiving  less  adequate  salaries  for  service  rendered  and  training 
re*iuired. 

The  libraries  of  the  counties  are  memned  by  some  fifty- three 
full-time  £ind  seventeen  part-time  librarians  and  about  fifty  volunteers, 
CoB^lete  information  on  training  is  lacking  but  twelve  librarians  have 
library  school  degrees,  twenty-five  are  college  graduates,  three  have 
had  some  college  training,  six  have  taken  summer  courses,  three  some 
other  pert-time  training,  and  nine  are  high  school  graduates.  The  high 
caliber  of  volunteers  is  noteworthy. 
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Ten  libraries  outside  of  Baltimore  approximate  a  full-time 
schedule «  with  hours  open  ranging  from  thirty-fire  to  seventy- two, 
the  staff  working  from  thirty-fire  to  forty-two  hours  a  week.  Chief 
librarians  Tifao  are  college  graduates,  nearly  all  with  library  school 
degrees  in  addition,  receire  salaries  ranging  from  $1,200  to  *2,520, 
Only  three  exceed  $2,000,  Salaries  for  these  positions,  according 
to  American  Library  Association  standards,  should  be  from  $1,500  to 
$3,600,  In  six  other  libraries,  with  head  librarians  working  half 
tima  or  more,  salaries  range  from  $600  to  $1,020,  Even  taking  into 
account  lower  living  costs  in  smaller  cities  and  towns,  librarians 
appear  to  be  very  much  \mderpaid  for  what  is  demanded  of  them.  Li- 
brary boards  might  well  ponder  upon  the  statement:  "As  is  true  in 
business,  the  executive  officer  will  be  a  major  investment  and  the 

salary  paid  will  consume  a  great  proportion  of  the  annual  incomej  but 

1) 
with  a  wise  leader  in  control  all  expenditures  will  pay  dividends," 

Assistants  on  full  time  receive  from  $600  to  $1,440,  The 
majority  of  the  libraries  are  open  only  a  few  hours  a  week,  A  few 
are  manned  entirely  by  volunteers  and  in  others  only  small  amounts 
are  paid.  In  general,  libraries  are  inadequately  staffed  and  depen- 
dent on  volunteers  for  muoh  of  the  clerical  work  and  seme  or  all  of 
the  professional  activities.  This  is  the  crux  of  the  library  problem 
in  Maryland,  Many  libraries  are  doing  a  creditable  job,  but  they  can- 
not fulfil  their  true  function  in  the  community  without  adequate,  well- 
trained  staffs  receiving  salaries  commensurate  with  the  training  and 
other  qualifications  demanded.  Though  there  is  a  wide  gap  in  salaries 
and  qtialifications  between  the  present  status  of  librarians  and  well- 

1)  Mosher  and  LeFevre,  The  Small  Public  Library,  p,  22, 
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recognized  standards,  it  is  not  too  wide  to  bridge.  If  one  considers 
the  progress  which  has  been  nfide  in  the  last  ten  years,  these  stand- 
ards do  not  seem  too  high  to  be  attained. 

Assuming  that  the  total  library  budget  is  reasonably  adequate, 
it  is  commonly  agreed  that  salaries  should  represent  fifty-five  per  cent 
of  that  total,  though  other  factors  may  affect  the  local  situation.  Of 
the  seventeen  libraries  with  budgets  over  $1,000,  the  range  of  percent- 
age is  as  follows: 

Range  of  salaries  Number  of  libraries 

Salaries  amounting  to  56,1  per  cent  of 

the  budget  1 

Salaries  from  40  to  *50  per  cent  of  the 

budget  5 

Salaries  from  SO  to  40  per  cent  of  the 

budget  9 

Salaries  from  25  to  30  per  cent  of  the 

budget  2 

Such  provision  as  exists  in  Maryland  for  the  training  of  mei&- 
bers  of  a  library  staff  is  limited  to  specific  fields.  The  Enoch  Pratt 
Free  Library  in  Baltimore  maintains  a  training  school  for  its  owi  li- 
brarians, but  has  no  program  for  enrolling  students  other  than  those 
whom  it  needs  for  its  own  services. 

At  Western  Maryland  College  in  Westminster  there  is  a  Depart- 
ment of  Library  Science,  which  is  operated  in  connection  with  the  School 
of  Education  for  the  training  of  high  school  teachers.  The  department 
is  set  up  solely  for  the  training  of  young  men  and  young  women  who  are 
likely  tp  be  full-time  or  part-time  librarians  in  various  high  schools 
in  the  State,  It  is  not  a  library  school  as  such  and  does  not  purport 
to  train  librarians  except  for  work  in  high  schools. 

Since  most  high  schools  in  the  State  at  the  present  time 
employ  part-time  rather  than  full-time  librarians,  the  work  of  the 
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department  is  set  up  to  offer  normally  a  minor  in  library  science  dur- 
ii3g  the  regular  college  year.  Students  who  Tfdsh  to  qualify  for  a  cer- 
tificate as  full-time  librarians  by  completing  thirty  hours  in  library 
science  sometimes  finish  the  ryecessary  requirements  by  returning  for 
summer-school  work.  In  addition,  many  teachers  in  sei*vice  come  in  for 
the  summer-school  courses  alone  and  ccanplete  the  requirements  either 
for  a  certificate  as  teacher- librarian  or  for  a  certificate  as  full- 
time  high  school  librarian. 

Book  and  Periodical  Collections,  A  major  requirement  for 
adequate  library  service  is  a  well- selected  book  collection  "large 
enough  and  live  enougji  to  meet  a  wide  demand  fran  many  types  of  read- 
ers," Vocational  information  for  the  worker,  data  for  the  business 
man,  self-help  books  for  home  study  in  many  fields,  guidance  for  par- 
ents, local  history,  local,  national  and  international  affairs  should 
be  represented  as  well  as  recreational  reading.  The  book  stock  "must 
reflect  the  five  basic  objectives  of  the  public  library  -  education, 
information,  aesthetic  appreciation,  recreation,  and  research  -  and 
the  important  areas  of  concentration  of  library  effort  in  post-war 
America  -  adult  education,  service  to  the  citizen,  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  American  home,  service  to  young  people,  smd  service  to 

1) 
children,"   The  training  and  skill  of  the  librarian  is  nowhere  more 

evident  than  in  her  ability  to  analyze  coanmunity  needs  and  to  discover 

the  books  which  will  meet  theja.  The  librarian  must  be  constantly 

alert  to  maintain  a  backlog  of  the  basic  books  in  various  fields  of 

knowledge  and  interest  along  with  a  live  collection  of  currently  use- 


l)  American  Library  Association,  Committee  on  Post-HVar  Planning, 
Post- War  Standards  for  Public  Libraries,  p,  67, 
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ful  materials. 

Measured  by  these  standards,  maiy  of  the  library  collections 
in  the  covinties,  composed  as  they  are  chiefly  of  light  fiction  and  of 
gifts  no  longer  wanted  in  a  home  library,  meet  none  of  the  objectives 
of  the  modem  public  library.  That  the  people  do  want  books  is  evident 
in  the  commendable  effort  of  volunteers  in  many  places  to  stock  and  run 
a  library.  The  effort  all  too  frequently  falls  far  short  of  answering 
the  need.  What  can  the  nine  libraries  do  with  book  budgets  of  less 
thsm  $100  a  year?  Ten  others  made  no  report  of  amounts  spent  per  year; 
six  have  less  than  $500, 

A  comparison  of  the  percentages  of  the  whole  library  budget 
that  are  spent  for  books  will  necessarily  be  inexact,  since  some  li- 
braries have  rent-free  quarters  and  scane  receive  regular  gifts  of  needed 
books;  but  the  statistics  are  revealing.  Of  the  seventeen  libraries 
that  had  annual  general  budgets  of  more  than  |1,000,  inadequate  as  their 
resources  were,  seven  spent  at  least  twenty- five  per  cent  for  books;  and 
the  book  funds  of  the  entire  group  ranged  as  followst 

Annual  Expenditures  for  Books  Humber  of  Librao'ieB 

More  than  |4,000  1 

Less  than  $4,000  and  more  than  $3,000  Z 

Less  than  $2,000  and  more  than  $1,000  5 

Less  than  $1,000  and  more  than  $500  5 

Less  than  $500  3 

Making  no  report  1 

We  may  admit  at  the  outset  that  the  small  library  cannot  and 

should  not  attempt  to  maintain  a  so-called  well-rounded  collection.  The 

citizen  in  the  smaller  ocomiunity  must  look  to  sMie  central  reservoir  of 

books  for  many  of  his  interests.  His  local  library  can  be  expected  to 

contain  largely  the  currently  useful  books,  the  best  of  current  fiction 
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aad  non- fiction,  a  small  reference  collection,  and  a  good  selection  of 
'  children's  books.  The  number  of  children's  books  will  vary  according 
-  to  the  adequacy  and  extent  of  the  related  school  library  collection. 
Authorities  agree  that  at  least  six  thousand  volumes  are  required  to 
meet  these  needs  in  even  the  smallest  community,  Twsnty-four  out  of 
thirty- nine  Maryland  libraries  fail  to  reach  this  figure.  Even  fewer 
reach  it  if  we  consider  the  suitability  of  the  titles  in  many  collec- 
tions • 

The  book  collections  of  the  public  libraries  of  Maryland  out- 
side of  Baltimore  range  from  502  volumes  in  a  town  of  less  than  five 
hundred  population  to  36,297  volumes  in  one  of  our  larger  cities.  As 
to  the  number  of  volumes  owned,  the  libraries  are  grouped  as  follows: 
Number  of  volumes  Number  of  libraries 

More  than  20,000  S 

More  than  10,000  and  less  than  20,000  4 

More  than  6,000  and  less  than  10,000  8 

More  than  2,000  and  less  than  6,000  12 

More  than  1,000  and  less  than  2,000  6 

Less  than  1,000  2 

Making  no  report  4 
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Ten  libraries  supplement  what  they  recognize  as  an  inadequate  book  srock 

by  borrowing  at  regular  intervals  boxes  of  books  from  the  Maryland  Public 

Library  Advisory  Commission,  Most  borrow  single  works  to  meet  special 

requests. 

In  ten  communities,  the  public  library,  small  as  it  is,  is  the 
only  source  of  reading  materials. 

The  number  of  volumes  does  not  tell  the  -whole  story.  The  oom^ 
ments  of  surveyors  suggest  that  several  libraries  have  their  shelves 
cluttered  with  well-meant  gifts  which  are  neither  attractive  nor  useful. 
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Per  capita  figures  also  prove  an  imreliable  measure  for  this  reason. 
A  relatively  high  figure,  3,56  books  per  capita,  belongs  to  a  li- 
braiy  which  is  mostly  fiction;  5,2  to  one  in  lAiich  the.  best  books 
are  discards  from  the  Ne-wark  (New  Jersey)  Public  Library;  ishile  twj 
■with  better  than  average  collections  have  ,12  and  ,595  books  per 
capita* 

Another  important  consideration  is  the  regular  revision 
of  a  collection.  Since  "the  public  library  book  collection  should 

be  conceived  as  a  living  and  changing  organism,  subject  to  the  in- 

1) 
evitable  processes  of  obsolescence,  wear  and  tear,  and  loss",   it 

must  be  weeded  regularly  and  kept  in  good  condition  by  binding  and 

by  frequent  replacement  of  worn  copies.  Sixteen  libraries  attempt 

to  do  this ,  Several  others  would  be  improved  by  drastic  pruning. 

To  meet  a  variety  of  community  needs  beyond  recreational 
reading,  from  fifty-five  to  sixty  per  cent  of  the  adult  collection 
should  according  to  American  Library  Association  standards,  be  noa^ 
fiction.  Six  libraries  meet  this  requirement,  and  six  others,  having 
from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent  of  non-fiction,  come  measurably  neso*  to 
it.  Juvenile  books,  it  is  commonly  agreed,  should  comprise  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total.  Fourteen  libraries 
reach  this  standard  statistically,  though  in  some  the  choice  of  books 
has  been  poor  and  the  collections  are  in  bad  condition. 

Statistics  as  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  book  collec- 
tions in  Maryland  public  libraries  outside  of  Baltimore  are  shown  in 
Table  17,   the  libraries  being  arranged  in  order  of  sixe  and  indicated 


1)  American  Library  Association,  Committee  on  Post- War  Planning, 
Post-War  Standards  for  Public  Libraries,  p,  69, 
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by  a  code  number. 

In  order  to  measure  objeotiTely  the  quality  and  range  of 
the  book  oolleotioas,  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  librarians  to  check 
the  Buying  List  of  Books  for  Small  Liberies,  compiled  by  Marian 
Horton,  The  Conmittee  is  well  aware  that  no  one  list  can  give  an 
entirely  accurate  estiinate  of  the  collection  in  eveiy  library,  A 
relatively  new  library,  still  in  the  process  of  building  up  its  basic 
book  stock,  Tfri.ll  not  show  up  well  on  the  Horton  list;  yet  it  may  have 
an  above-average  collection  of  moi^  recent  books.  An  older  library 
may  have  a  good  proportion  of  standard  books  smd  lack  new  books  fitted 
to  present-day  needs  or  new  community  interests.  However,  it  seemed 
wise  to  try  to  get  a  comparative  objective  picture  of  the  holdings  of 
all  Maryland  libraries,  and  since  the  Horton  list  is  widely  recognized 
as  a  basic  buying  list  for  smaller  libraries,  it  seemed  the  most  sat- 
isfactory measuring  instrument  to  use.  Incidentally,  only  eight  li- 
braries had  copies  of  it  in  their  reference  files.  Twenty-six  libra- 
ries checked  the  list.   The  holdings  are  shown  on  Table  7,  Normally 
the  larger  libraries  will  have  a  greater  percentage  of  the  titles  in 
the  list;  but  other  factors  being  equal,  those  collections  having  less 
than  twenty  per  cent  are  probably  not  able  to  serve  varied  communily 
needs.  About  half  of  the  libraries  make  a  creditable  showring  in 
numbers  and  in  selection.  Subjects  most  often  neglected  are  language 
and  philology,  religion,  fine  arts,  and  the  social  sciences.  The 
weakness  in  the  social  sciences  is  unfortuimte  when  we  realize  how 
much  w©  need  enlightenment  on  current  problems  if  our  post-war  prob- 
lems are  to  be  intelligently  solved. 

Only  five  libraries  maintain  pamphlet  collections  and  six 
have  picture  files. 
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TABLE  V 
LIBRARY  HOIDINGS  IN  THE  HQRTON  LIST 


Library- 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Percentage 

Code 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Number 

Titles  Held 

Adiilt  Fiction 

Adiilt  Non-Fiction 

Jiivenile  Books 

2 

64.35 

84.87 

53.26 

77.91 

1 

63.43 

85.49 

48.29 

83.93 

9 

52.35 

69.33 

39.51 

70.37 

3 

46.75 

75.00 

27.70 

71.84 

3 

46.69 

70.37 

31.12 

66.74 

11 

45.50 

66.35 

25.95 

77.67 

4 

42.54 

74.33 

28.37 

51.45 

12 

40.10 

42.59 

23.97 

65.77 

6 

36.10  • 

75.30 

21.70 

41.01 

5 

31.40 

76.54 

18.53 

27.91 

20 

24.98 

28.03 

18.63 

38.34 

7 

21.46 

49.33 

11.70 

23.73 

25 

13.17 

33.02 

10.92. 

24.51 

23 

15.10 

40.74 

6.34- 

17.23 

15 

14.02 

a.97 

6.43 

10.92 

10 

12.54 

41.35 

4.87 

8.98 

16 

12.43 

41.35 

3.30 

11.16 

U 

10.10 

39.19 

2.04 

7.23 

19 

9.99 

31.17 

3.41 

9.70 

30 

9.32 

30.24 

3.60 

9.22 

27 

7.43 

24.33 

2.43 

6.79 

28 

7.15 

12.34 

2.53 

14.56 

24 

6.92 

25.90 

1.93 

4.36 

21 

6.64 

20.67 

1.75 

7.76 

35 

2.61 

3.95 

1.07 

1.00 

34 

.0009 

4.60 

1.20 

1.00 

Note:  Thirteen  libraries  failed  to  report  their  holdings. 
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REFERENCE  COLLECTIONS 

The  value  of  a  library  to  a  community  as  a  center  of 
information  is  not  always  realized.  Business  men  have  been  able  to 
save  thousands  of  dollars  through  the  use  of  information  in  various 
statistical  studies  which  the  trained  librarian  knows  how  to  make 
available.  The  wide  variety  of  problems  for  which  people  write  to 
the  newspapers  for  help  can  often  be  solved  through  information  in 
a  library.  Material  for  talks,  sermon  aids,  house  repair,  child- 
behavior  difficulties  and  question  of  etiquette  are  examples.  Two 
factors  determine  the  ability  of  a  library  to  serve  its  citizens 
effectively  in  this  wayj  an  adequate  collection  of  reference  books 
and  a  librarian  skilled  in  their  use.  In  order  to  measure  the  re- 
ference collections  in  Maryland  libraries.  Miss  Mary  N,  Barton, 
Head  of  General  Reference  Department,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library, 
Baltimore,  was  asked  to  compile  a  checklist.  The  choice  of  titles 
was  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  smaller  library,  iriiich  can  buy  out 
few  books.  Few  highly  technical  or  specialized  titles  were  in- 
cluded. It  is  recognized  that  reference  work  draws  upon  practically 
the  entire  book  and  periodical  collection  and  reference  needs  in 
some  fields  will  usually  be  met  through  the  use  of  text-books  or 
other  books  in  the  general  collection.  The  complete  list  (a  copy 
of  Tfdiioh  is  in  the  Appendix)  numbered  ninety-nine  titles,  but  in 
several  cases  alternate  titles  were  suggested.  These  were  counted 
as  one,  reducing  the  number  to  seventy-five.  Seven  of  the  better 
equipped  libraries  had  several  of  the  alternate  titles;  that  is, 
they  had  more  than  one  dictionary  or  encyclopedia  or  book  of 
quotations. 
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Thirteen  libraries  did  not  cheok  the   list,     Cornments  ■by- 
surveyors  indicate  that  in  most  of  these  there  were  no  reference  books 
except  perhaps  an  old  encyclopedia  or  dictionary.     Only  nine   libraries 
of  the  twenty-six  reporting  had  at  least  half  of  the   seventy-fire  pos- 
sible titles;   the   largest  number  of  holdings  being  sixty-two.     If  we 
add  to  these  the   four  libraries  having  between  twenty-five  per  cent 
and  fifty  per  cent  of  the  selection,  we  discover  that   only  thirteen 
libraries  outside  of  Baltimore  are  reasonably  well  equipped  for  their 
important  function  as  centers  of  information.     Of  the  ten  titles  which 
might  be  termed  basic,   only  twelve  of  thirty-nine   libraries  had  as  many 
as  seven.     Complete  tabulations  are  to  be  found  in  Table  VI, 

Certain  books  are  as   indispensable  to  the   librarian  in  search- 
ing for  information  or  in  selecting  books   as  are  tools  for  the  carpenter. 
These  are  included  in  Sections   III   (ei^t  titles)  and  IV  (fourteen  titles) 
of  the  Barton  List,     Only  nine  libraries  had  five  or  more  of  the  former 
and  only  six  had  at  least  half  of  the  latter;   ei^t  had  none  in  Section 
III,  and   seven  had  none  in  Section  IV,     The  tools  most  often  found  were 
the  Booklist,  the  Children's  Catalog,  the  American  Library  Association 
Catalog,   1926,  Mudge's  Guide  to  Reference  Books;  and  Wilson,  Standard 
Catalog  of  Public   Libraries, 

Table  VII,   showing  the  frequency  with  which  titles  are  found 
in  the  libraries  of  the  coxmties,  has  some  surprises.     One  does  not  ex- 
pect to  find  quotations  heading  the   list  or  gardening  so  close  to  the 
top,     A  librarj'  having  only  one  reference  book  has  a  gardening  encyclo- 
pedia. 
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TABIE  VI 
LIBRARI  HOIDINCB  OF  EEFERENCE  BOOKS  FODM)  IN  THE  BARTCBI  LIST 


Percent-  Nximber             Number  Niunber 

Library  Total   age  of   in  Sec-    Percent-   in  Sec-  in  Sec-   Niomber  in 

Code    Hold-   Total    tion  I     age  of    tion  II  tion  III  Section  IV 

Number   ings    List  (10  titles)  Section  I  (4-3  titles)  (8  titles)  (14.  titles) 


2 

4. 

11 

1 

9 

8 

6 

20 

3 

5 

25 

12 

7 

28 

17 

15 

19 

23 

26 

21 

27 

35 

U 

24 

30 

34. 

10 

13 
16 

18 
22 
29 
31 
32 
33 
36 
37 
38 
39 


62 
60 
55 
51 
50 
A8 
44. 
44 

33 
27 
27 
19 
18 

13 
9 
6 

5 
4 
2 
2 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 

List 


82.66 
80 

73.33 

68 

66.66 

64 

58.66 
58.66 
50.66 

44 

36 

36 

25.33 

24 

17.33 

12 

8 

6.66 

5.33 
2.66 
2.66 
1.33 


not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 
not  checked 


8 
9 
9 
7 
8 
& 
8 
9 
8 
8 
3 
7 
7 
5 
3 
2 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
0 


80 
90 
90 
70 
80 
80 
80 
90 
80 
80 
30 
70 
70 
50 
30 
20 
20 
30 
10 
10 
10 
0 


36 

33 

30 

29 

28 

26 

23 

22 

20 

21 

15 

M. 

11 

7 

8 

4 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 


6 

8 
5 
5 
8 
7 
5 
5 
6 
2 
3 
3 
0 
5 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


12 

10 

ii 

10 
6 
7 
8 
6 

4 
2 
6 

3 

1 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
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TABI£  VII 


NUIffiF.R  OF  LIBRARIES  HAVaG  CERTAIN 
REi-^RENCE  BOOKS  IN  ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY 


Dictionary  of  quotations 
Dictionary 

Children's  encyclopedia 
Who' s  Who  in  America 
Manual  of  mythology 
Garden  encyclopedia 
Book  of  synonyms 
World  Almanac 


17  Book  Review  Digest  10 

17  Kunitz'  biographical  dictionaries  10 

16  U.  S.  Congressional  Directory  10 

16  Ivhidge,  Gxu.de  to  Reference  Books  10 

16  Standard  Catalog  10 

16  History  encyclopedia  9 

15  Price  list  of  government  documents  9 

l/^  Standard  Catalog  for  High  School 


Libraries 

9 

Encyclopaedia  Britannica  or 

Americana 

M 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog,  1926-31 

9 

A,  L.  A.  Catalog,  1926 

13 

A.  L.  A.  Catalog.  1932-36 

9 

iiaryland  Manual 

13 

Douglas,  American  Book  of  Days 

8 

Book  of  opera  stories 

13 

Guide  to  birds 

8 

Robert.  Rules  of  Order 

13 

Horton,  Buying  List  of  Books  for 

Small  Libraries 

8 

Wild  flower  gviide 

13 

Ireland,  The  Picture  File 

8 

Readers  Gviide  (or  Abridged 

Edition) 

12 

Granger,  Index  to  Poetry 

7 

History  of  art 

12 

Walsh,  Curiosities  of  Popular 

Customs 

7 

Hiscox's  formulas 

12 

Cumulative  Book  Index 

7 

Kunitz >  Junior  Book  of  Authors 

12 

Statesman' s  Yearbook 

7 

Crowell's  or  Brewer's  Handbook 

12 

Atlas 

7 

Booklist 

12 

Bible  Concordance 

7 

Stevenson,  Hone  Book  of  Verse 

10 

Books  of  Holidays 

7 

NOTE:  In  some  cases  a  choice  of  titles  was  included  on  the  check  list.  In 
such  instances,  no  title  is  listed  here,  but  merely  the  subject,  such 
as  mythology  or  gardening. 
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PERIODICALS 

If J  as  some  studies  of  reading  habits  show,  from  fifty  to 
seventy-fire  per  cent  of  our  people  read  only  magazines  and  newspapers, 
the  magazine  collection  assumes  an  Important  place  beside  books  in 
making  the  library  attractive  and  useful  to  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
population*  This  is  in  addition  to  the  recognized  need  for  a  carefully 
selected  group  of  periodicals  for  reference  use.  Very  frequently  they 
are  the  only  source  for  up-to-date  iufonnation  on  technical  and  business 
subjects,  on  current  happenings  or  latest  ideas  about  homemaking  or 
child  study.  Such  information  is  made  quickly  available  through  the 
index  known  as  the  Readers  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature, 

The  choice  of  magazines  would  be  expected  to  vary  greatly  in 
different  conmuinities,  but  the  twenty-six  titles  indexed  in  the  Abridged 
Readers  Guide,  published  for  the  use  of  smaller  libraries,  seemed  a  fair 
measuring  instrument  for  conqparing  the  holdings  in  the  thirty-nine  public 
libraries  of  the  coiinties  included  in  this  report. 

Eleven  libraries  did  not  check  the  list.  Of  the  other  twenty- 
eig^t,  four  had  none  of  the  titles,  seven  had  only  one,  and  five  had 
fir©  or  less.  The  highest  number  held  was  twenty- tiso  or  84,61  per  cent. 
Only  four  libraries  had  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  titles;  four  had 
65  per  cent.  The  range  is  shown  en  Table  VIII, 

There  is  some  significance  in  the  choice  of  titles  most  frequently 
held  as  shown  in  Table  IX,  It  is  gratifying  to  find  National  Geographic 
and  Life,  which  have  distinct  information  value,  standing  hi^  on  the  list. 
The  Readers  Digest  is  widely  useful,  but  since  it  is  also  available  in 
many  homes,  perhaps  it  is  less  isiportant  as  a  first  choice  for  the  smaller 
library  with  a  limited  budget.  Even  so  useful  a  library  tool  as  the 
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TABLE  VIII 

NUI.1BER  OF  PERIODICALS  LISTED  IN  THE  ABRIDGED  READERS  GUIDE 
FOUND  n^I  THE  THIRTY -NINE  LIBRARIES 

(  The  complete  list  has  26  titles) 


Niimber 

on 

Checkl 

ist       Percentage 

Total 

Library 

Tal:en 

or 

of 

Number 

Percentage  Kept 

Code 

Regularly 

Selected 

Regtilarly 

on  Permanent  File 

Amovint  Spent 

Number 

Donated  • 

List 

Received 

For  Reference 

Per  Year 

k 

22 

84.61 

50 

80.76 

%     97.20 

2 

21 

80.76 

99 

53.84 

?/,/,.  00 

1 

20 

76.92 

82 

76.92 

217.99 

20 

20 

76.92 

52 

65.38 

247.50 

3 

17 

65.38 

28 

53.84 

35.20 

11 

17 

65.38 

46 

65.38 

80.10 

8 

17 

65.38 

23 

65.38 

43.35 

9 

17 

65.38 

13 

61.33 

100.00 

6 

U 

53.84 

19 

53.84 

* 

28 

10 

38.46 

18 

15.34 

48.50 

25 

8 

30.76 

8 

30.76 

* 

7 

7 

26.92 

12 

** 

* 

15 

5 

19.23 

10 

19.23 

19.40 

17 

A 

15.34 

7 

11.53 

6.00 

U 

4 

15.34 

23 

3 

11,53 

4 

11.53 

* 

27 

2 

7.69 

4 

26 

1 

3.84 

4 

3.84 

1.00 

10 

1 

3.84 

1?, 

1 

3.84 

2 

3.84 

3.00 

19 

1 

3.84 

1 

30 

1 

3.84 

1 

3.84 

21 

1 

3.84 

2 

3.84 

) 

39 

1 

16 

0 

29 

0 

34 

0 

35 

0 

1 

5 

No 

report 

10 

5.50 

18 

No 

report 

5 

13 

No 

report 

22 

No 

report 

24 

No 

report 

31 

No 

report 

32 

No 

report 

33 

No 

report 

36 

No 

report 

37 

No 

report 

38 

No 

report 

♦Included  in  book  budget. 
** Lacks  room.  Only  late  files  kept. 
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TABLE  IX 
PERIODICAI£  SUBSCRIBED  FOR,  IN  ORDER  OF  FREQUENCY 


Periodicals                          Ntunber 

of  Libraries  Subscribing 

1 

National  Geographic 

18 

Readers  Digest 

15 

Popular  Mechanicp 

U 

Wilson  Biilletin 

U 

Life 

13 

Time 

12 

Better  Homes  and  Gardenp 

11 

Atlantic 

11 

Harper's 

11 

Nature 

10 

New  York  Times  Magazine 

10 

Christian  Science  Monitor 

9 

Hjrgeia 

9 

Current  History 

8  ■ 

Good  Housekeeping 

8 

Popula?:  Science  MontUjr 

7 

News  Week 

7 

American  Magaz;ine 

6 

Scholastic 

6 

TraveO, 

5 

School,  Arts 

3 

Science  News  Letter 

3 

America 

2 

Industrial  Arts  and  Vocational  Education 

2 

Scientific  American 

2 

Journal  of  the  National  Education  Association 

0 
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Wilson  Bulletin  -was  found  in  only  fourteen  libraries,  and  only  twelve 
had  the  Readers  Guide,  abridged  or  complete. 

Perhaps  at  no  time  in  our  history  has  it  been  more  essential 
for  our  citizens  to  be  informed  on  political,  social,  and  economic 
problems.  Yet  the  library  periodical  collections  do  not  suggest  that 
most  libraries  feel  any  great  obligation  to  make  such  information  easily 
available.  Only  twelve  libraries  subscribe  to  Time,  eleven  to  Harpers 
and  the  Atlantic,  eight  to  Current  History  and  seven  to  Hews  Week,  There 
is  widespread  interest  in  new  scientific  and  technical  developments,  yet 
only  three  libraries  receive  Science  News  Letter  or  the  Scientific 
American,  The  state  of  the  nation's  health  is  a  matter  of  serious  con- 
cern, but  only  nine  libraries  have  Hygeia, 

The  above  tabulations  do  not,  of  oovirse,  tell  the  complete 
story.  The  libraries  have  other  useful  and  significant  titles  not  in- 
cluded on  this  list,  as  shown  in  column  4  of  Table  VIII,  One  smaller 
library,  for  ejcajnple,  irtiioh  spends  about  #50,00  of  its  annual  budget 
for  subscriptions,  has  only  ten  of  these  titles,  but  its  collection, 
emphasizing  technical  subjects,  is  excellent  for  its  own  community. 
Several  subscribe  to  Fortune ,  not  included  in  the  Abridged  Readers  Guide, 

Magazines  are  important  for  reference  purposes.  About  ten 
libraries  seem  to  recognize  this  by  keeping  complete  back  files  for 
five  years  or  more.  These  are  in  the  main  the  same  libraries  which 
consider  magazines  important  enough  to  set  aside  a  substantial  sum  in 
the  annual  budget  for  subscriptions.  It  is  not  possible  to  coanpare  the 
amotint  spent  for  magazines  by  different  libraries.  Some  libraries  have 
a  large  number  of  gift  subscriptions.  Others  do  not  keep  a  separate 
aooovmt  for  these  expenditures  but  include  them  in  the  book  budget. 
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Buildings,  Of  thirty-nine  public  libraries  in  the  counties, 
properly  so  named,  only  six  occupy  buildings  designed  specifically  for 
library  purposes.  Nine  are  in  houses  that  have  been  adapted  to  their 
use,  some  of  them,  like  the  ei^teenth-century  Reynolds  Tavern  in 
Annapolis,  of  historic  interest  aod  value.  Eighteen  have  to  be  content 
T/ith  parts  of  buildings  devoted  chiefly  to  oiiier  public  uses  or  are  in 
quarters  loaned  to  them  by  public- spirited  organizations;  and  seven 
carry  on  in  rented  rooms.  Ten  libraries  must  ask  their  patrons  to  climb 
to  a  second  floor  or  descend  into  a  basement* 

Since  so  many  of  these  libraries  have  had  to  find  homes  idierever 
they  could,  it  is  not  surprising  that  some  of  them  are  inconveniently 
located.  Many  are  so  inconspicuously  marked  that  a  stranger  in  the  totm 
would  be  unlikely  to  find  them,  even  iwhen  they  have  a  central  situation. 

To  point  out  these  deficiencies  is  not  necessarily  to  criti- 
cise the  judgment  of  those  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the  libraries 
concerned.  When  funds  are  hopelessly  inadequate,  it  is  a  mistake  to 
spend  a  large  share  of  them  for  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  building 
with  high  costs  for  light,  heat,  and  janitor  service,  A  competent  li- 
brarian and  a  serviceable  stock  of  books  and  periodicals  should  coBie 
first,  and  until  these  are  provided,  it  is  often  best  to  make  temporary 
use  of  inexpensive  rooms.  With  such  a  beginning  a  public  library  oaji 
look  fonvard  to  the  time  when  its  usefulness  to  the  conmunity  will  de- 
mand its  removal  into  a  library  building. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  smaller  libraries  have  yet  to 
achieve  the  central  location  and  the  convenience  that  citizens  natural- 
ly now  require  for  their  schools,  post  offices  and  court  houses.  Rela- 
tively few  have  children's  reading  rooms  with  separate  entrance  and 
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still  fewer  have  the  great  advantage  of  possessing  a  meeting  room,  suit- 
able for  community  gatherings. 
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THE  LIBRARY  SERVICES 

Hours  of  Service.  An  important  raeasvire  of  the  service  of  a 
library  to  its  community  is  the  number  of  hours  when  its  doors  are  open 
to  readers,  borrowers,  and  users  of  the  reference  collection,  T/hat  the 
Committee  learned  as  to  the  hours  per  week  when  Maryland  libraries  are  thus 
serving  their  public  is  shown  by  the  following  table : 

Hours  Open  Per  Vfeek  Nuinber  of  Libraries 

From  sixty  to  seyenty-five  hours  L, 

From  forty  to  sixty  hours  3 

From  twenty  to  forty  hours  7 

^       Up  to  twenty  hours  •  25 

It  is  disGOViraging  to  find  that  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the 
libraries  surveyed  keep  open  less  than  twenty  hours  a  week,  when,  according 
to  generally-accepted  standards,  twenty-four  hovirs  a  week  is  the  minimum 
t4me  within  which  a  library  can  be  really  useful  to  its  readers.  The  ex- 
planation of  the  inadequate  hours  of  service  is  to  be  fovind  both  in  the 
lack  of  a  professional  staff  and  the  possession  of  a  book  collection  not 
large  enough  or  interesting  enough  to  evoke  a  demand  for  longer  hours. 

The  Circulation  of  Books.  In  the  lending  of  books  for  home  use 
the  Maryland  libraries  show  a  wide  degree  of  variation.  Per  capita  circu- 
lation, that  is,  the  number  of  borrowings  annually  in  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  area  served  by  the  libreiry,  ranges  from  six-tenths  of  a  volume 
to  eight  and  six- tenths.  Of  all  but  one  of  the  libraries  reported  as  circula- 
ting less  than  one  volvime  per  capita,  it  was  found  that  the  collection  was 
poor  in  quality.  The  exception  is  to  be  ejqilained  by  the  fact  that  the 
statistics  of  that  library  have  been  based  on  the  county  population,  whereas 
the  library  really  serves  a  smaller  area  than  the  entire  county. 

In  a  next  higher  group  of  seven  libraries,  with  a  circtilation  of 
from  one  to  two  per  capita,  all  are  rated  as  having  poor  collections,  ex- 
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cept  two.  These  latter  are  recently  established  libraries  whose  books, 
though  inadequate  in  number,  are  carefully  selected.  Six  libraries  have 
a  circulation  of  from  two  to  thjree  volumes  a  person,  and  at  least  half 
the  number  have  collections  of  inadequate  quality. 

In  the  six  libraries  that  circulate  fron  three  to  four  books  per 
capita  and  the  five  that  have  a  circulation  of  four  or  more,  the  Committee 
found  the  book  collections  generally  to  deserve  the  rating  good.  The  sig- 
nificance of  all  the  statistics  is  clear.  A  well-selected  library  v/ill  be 
used,  even  if  the  niunber  of  volumes  is  not  large j  but  the  public  does  not 
v/ant  to  read  poor  books. 

The  circulation  of  children's  books  throughout  the  state  is 
thirty-four  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation.  This  is  the  more  encourag- 
ing when  it  is  realized  that  in  194-0  persons  less  than  fourteen  years  old 
constituted  twenty- fovir  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  The  proportion 
of  non-fiction  in  the  adiilt  circulation  is  less  satisfactory.  It  is 
generally  agreed  that  at  least  thirty  per  cent  of  books  borrowed  by  mature 
headers  should  be  other  than  fiction.  Few  Maryland  libraries  measure  up  to 
this  standard,  and  the  general  average  is  only  twenty  per  cent. 

Services  to  Children  and  Young  People,  The  reports  of  the  surveys 
of  existing  libraries  in  Maryland  show  that  the  public  libraries  are  widely 
used  by  children.  In  one  place  r/here  the  library  has  a  station  that  oc- 
cupies a  large  room  in  an  elementary  school,  juvenile  books  made  up  forty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  for  the  year  reported.  In  another 
comunnity,  nearly  one-third  of  the  library's  borrowers  are  juvenile.  All 
the  libraries,  except  one  which  has  no  books  for  children  under  twelve  years 
of  age,  have  juvenile  readers  and  borrowers.  The  reports  from  several  now 
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inactive  library  organizations  state  that  when  the  coraraxmity  libraries  were 
open  there  was  an  increasing  use  of  the  libraries  by  children.  This  in- 
creasing use  of  libraries  by  children  is  the  case  almost  everywhere. 

Explanation  for  increasing  use  of  libraries  cannot  always  be 
foxaid  in  the  library's  programs  or  special  resources  for  children  and 
young  people.  Attractive  quarters  for  children's  work,  specific  services 
for  children,  and  entirely  appropriate  book  collections  often  were  not 
foimd.  Very  few  of  the  libraries  have  special  children's  departments, 
or  even  children's  rooms,  and  only  two  outside  Baltimore  City  have  rooms 
with  separate  entrances  from  outside  the  building.  Not  many  more  libraries 
have  large,  attractive  collections  of  appropriate  books  for  children.  The 
collections  often  were  found  by  the  surveyors  to  be  vinattractive  in  appear- 
ance, old,  weak  in  ntmiber  of  books  for  little  children,  and,  in  some 
instances,  made  up  of  "sets"  of  poor  quality,  with  very  few  standard 
titles.  Separate  collections  for  young  people  were  seldom  reported.  One 
library  has  an  active  youth  collection,  another  a  "high-school  shelf,"  but 
in  general  no  special  provision  is  made  for  the  transition  from  juvenile 
to  adult  reading. 

Services  to  Schools.  The  survey  shows  that  many  Maryland  libraries 
offer  no  specific  service  to  the  schools.  One  report  remarked,  "The  high 
school  has  a  much  better  library  than  the  county."  Others  explained  that 
no  service  to  the  schools  was  attempted  because  "the  schools  have  good 
libraries,"  Such  an  attitude  is  in  line  with  the  practise  in  many  com- 
mxmities  in  Maryland  and  elsewhere  of  carrying  on  quite  independently 
separate  systems  of  public  library  and  school  library  service  to  children. 
On  the  other  hand,  eighteen  Ivlaryland  libraries  reported  that  the  schools 
rely  on  the  public  library  for  supplementary  raaterieils,  and  twelve  added 
that  the  schools  made  suggestions  regarding  books  to  be  ptirchased  by  the 
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library.  The  following  table  summarizes  the  record  of  direct  service  by- 
public  libraries  to  schools: 

Type  of  Service  Number  of  Libraries 

The  deposit  of  collections  in  elementary 

classrooms  8 

The  deposit  of  collections  in  high  school 

classrooms  4- 

The  deposit  of  centralized  collections  in 

elementary  schools  2 

The  deposit  of  centralized  collections  in 

high  schools  2 

The  giving  of  instruction  in  the  use  of  the 

library  8 

In  only  two  cases  have  libraries  reported  any  payment  on  the  part 
of  school  authorities  for  public  library  services  to  the  schools.  In  one 
instance  the  library  received  ^30  from  the  Board  of  Education.  In  another, 
the  running  expenses  of  a  bookmobile  are  reported  to  have  been  paid  by  the 
School  Board, 

The  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  is  not  included  in  the  suBimary  given 
above.  The  Baltimore  public  library  assists  the  schools  in  providing  li- 
brary service  to  school  children  and  receives  from  the  school  system  no 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  such  service.  In  Baltimore  one  vocational 
school  and  six  elementary  schools  have  centralized  collections  of  bodks  from 
the  Pratt  Library,  and  that  library  also  maintains  763  deposit  collections 
in  classrooms  for  the  use  of  pupils.  Reading  lists  are  sent  by  the  Library 
to  the  schools,  and  school  children  receive  in  the  library  building  instruction 
in  the  use  of  a  library. 

Services  to  Adiilt  Readers.  Library  service  to  adults  covers  such 
a  wide  range  of  activities  that  it' is  difficult  to  analyze  and  meastire  its 
many  phases.  The  library  as  a  direct  or  indirect  source  for  recreation 
needs  no  comment,  except  to  point  out  that  a  good  fiction  collection  is 
not  the  most  important  requisite.  Many  persons  find  recreation  in  handi- 
craft, music,  sketching,  camping,  or  antique -hunting — types  of  activity  for 
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which  the  library  can  furnish  necessary  guidance  and  knowledge.  The 
library  is  equally  valuable  in  other  aspects  of  life:  vocational,  cultviral, 
civic,  and  social.  It  offers  help  in  human  relations  in  the  family,  at  work, 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  community.  Whatever  the  adult  interest  or  what- 
ever the  subject  the  adult  vyishes  to  learn  about,  a  vre  11- functioning  library 
is  a  primary  source  of  help.  Novir  and  in  the  immediate  future  it  shares  with 
other  agencies  in  the  commimity  the  responsibility  for  helping  the  discharged 
service  man  adjust  to  a  job  and  civilian  life.  Both  the  veteran  and  the 
displaced  war  v/orker  as  well  as  their  advisers  will  need  information  on 
occupational  requirements  and  trends  and  on  educational  opportunities.  The 
library  which  attempts  to  furnish  such  aid  is  performing  an  essential  public 
service.  It  specializes  in  work  with  the  individual  and  seeks  to  satisfy 
the  individual  need. 

Service  in  all  these  areas  is  taken  for  granted  in  the  large  city 
library.  Similar  service  from  the  library  in  the  smaller  coiranunity  is  not 
always  expected  .by  its  clients  or  offered  by  its  staff,  though  the  smaller 
community  may  have  fev/er  other  agencies  to  which  the  citizen  may  turn  for 
.information  and  assistance. 

It  is  significant  that  of  the  nine  libraries  having  the  most 
adequate  reference  collections,  which  is  a  first  requisite  for  informational  . 
and  educational  services,  all  but  two  have  trained  librarians  and  those  two 
have  librarians  of  exceptional  background  and  interest.  Similarly  the 
libraries  with  a  fair  supply  of  cturrently  useful  books  on  the  subjects  mention- 
ed above  are  those  with  trained  librarians  and  something  approximating  an 
adequate  budget.  The  implication  is  plain:  a  trained  librarian  will  select 
the  book  collection  v/ith  these  varied  functions  in  mind. 

The  alert  librarian  realizes  that  adult  reading  is  heavily  in- 
fluenced by  accessibility  of  suitable  materials.  Libraries  with  many 
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distribution  points  and  with  books,  pamphlets,  and  magazines  suited 
to  different  levels  of  reading  ability  will  reach  a  larger  proportion 
of  the  adult  popiilation.  Circulation  statistics  for  Maryland  libraries 
bear  out  this  conclusion.  Few  as  yet  are  reaching  out  widely  enough  into 
the  community.  Some  have  made  a  good  beginning. 

Adults  may  wish  to  be  well-informed  but  they  are  tied  to  their 
jobs  and  burdened  with  other  responsibilities.  The  urge  to  know  frequent- 
ly must  be  stimulated.  It  is  at  this  point  that  the  librarian  has  the 
important  task  of  assuming  leadership  and  he  should  strive  by  reading 
courses,  study  outlines,  attractive  displays,  talks,  and  other  devices 
to  make  learning  attractive.  There  must  be  a  dynamic  program  to  encourage 
the  full  use  of  the  library's  facilities. 

Exhibits  at  conrnnmity  meetings  or  in  store  windows,  book  review 
evenings  v/ith  prominent  citizens  participating,  booklists  to  follow  up 
special  events  in  the  community,  letters  to  club  leaders  or  to  managers  of 
industries  are  some  of  the  devices  being  used  by  Maryland  librarians  who 
are  ass\3ming  leadership  in  their  communities.  Some  have  frequent  timely 
articles  in  the  local  newspapers.  Some  use  the  radio  or  local  movies  to 
encourage  people  to  read. 

It  is  not  possible  to  measure  the  tangible  results  of  these 
varied  efforts  to  penetrate  the  community.  Librarians  were  asked  on  the 
questionnaire  whether  their  communities  were  enthusiastic  or  indifferent 
to  the  library.  Judgments  are,  of  course,  subjective,  but  in  general 
librarians  in  smaller  comraunities  felt  their  citizens  were  indifferent. 
Enthusiastic  response  to  library  activities  was  most  evident  in  libraries 
with  good  book  collections  and  staffs  which  were  skilled  in  bringing  books 
and  readers  together.  In  some  of  the  best  libraries,  however,  it  vms  felt 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  community  was  unaware  of  their  services. 
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The  librarians  deplored  the  lack  of  time  to  get  out  into  the  coiamiinity  and 
strongly  recoiamended  enlarging  their  staffs  in  order  to  make  this  possible. 
When  the  library  had  achieved  a  recognized  place  as  an  important 
community  institution,  the  fact  was  easily  evident  to  the  surveyor.  Staff 
members  were  serving  on  program  and  book  committees  of  local  organizations, 
were  conferring  vidth  the  Rotary  or  the  Parent-Teacher  Association  or  the 
Association  of  Commerce,  were  encoijraging  discussion  groups,  kneT;  leaders 
in  industry  and  business  and  sought  their  help,  and  maintained  close  re- 
lations with  school  executives.  A  small  number  of  Maryland  librarians  are 
effectively  interpreting  their  libraries  to  the  community,  but  a  large  pro- 
portion have  not  discovered  the  importance  of  this  function. 
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LIBRARIES  IN  PUBLIC  AMD  PRIVATE  MSflTUTIONS 

The  Coinmittee '  s  siirvey  has  Included  an  inquiry  as  to  the  number 
and  character  of  libraries  in  iJlaryland  belonging  to  public  or  private  in- 
stitutions and  serving  special  groups.  More  than  fifty  such  libraries, 
possessing  among  them  some  tv/o  and  a  half  million  volumes,  have  been 
listed.  Two- thirds  of  these,  including  the  most  highly  specialized,  are 
in  Baltimore  City. 

or  such  libraries  in  the  counties,  the  great  majority  are  those 
of  educational  institutions.  Some,  like  the  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park,  the  various  teachers  colleges,  and  Princess  Anne  College, 
are  state-omied  and  controlled.  Others,  like  Hood  College,  Western  Mary- 
land College,  and  Washington  College, are  maintained  chiefly  by  endovvnients 
and  tuition.  Though  not  in  any  sense  public  libraries,  most  of  them  give, 
directly  or  indirectly,  such  library  service  to  their  immediate  communities 
as  their  circ-umstances  permit.  In  peace  times  the  libraiy  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis,  a  collection  of  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  volumes,  is  made  available  to  civilian  readers. 

The  fact  that  so  many  educational  libraries  generously  open  their 
doors  to  such  of  the  general  public  as  they  can  serve  is  clear  testimony 
to  a  need  that  ought  to  be  otherwise  supplied.  Schools  and  colleges  buy 
books  with  reference  to  their  ovra  work  and  their  collections  wholly  miss 
certain  classes  of  readers,  as  for  example,  juveniles  and  practical  crafts- 
men. As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  college  town  there  should  be  a  good  public 
library,  all  the  more  efficient  because  of  the  presence  In  tlae  community 
of  an  additional  group  of  studious  persons  dependent  for  their  success  in 
life  on  the  wise  use  of  books. 

An  important  specialized  collection  not  connected  with  an  educa- 
tional institution  is  the  Maryland  State  Library  in  Annapolis.  In  this 
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library  of  one  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  volumes,  seventy  per  cent  of  the 
works  are  in  the  field  of  law.  It  serves  the  general  public  as  a  reference 
library  and  is  available  as  a  lending  collection  only  to  the  Judges  of  the 
Maryland  Court  of  Appeals.  There  is  a  notable  lack  of  such  special  libraries 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  a  need,  which  might  well  be  met  by  an   ade- 
quate system  of  county  libraries,  for  snail  but  well-selected  collections 
in  medicine,  law,  and  technology,  is  clearly  recognized. 
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THE  CENTRAL  LIBRAilY  AGENCY 

To  round  out  its  work  the  Committees  considered  it  necessary 
to  survey  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisorj"-  Commission.  None  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  with  the  exception  of  the  Director  of  the  Cora- 
mission,  had  had  any  special  experience  along  this  line.  After  careful 
consultation,  Iiliss  Ethel  K.   Fair,  Director  of  the  Library  School  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  for  Y/oaen,  viras  asked  to  raake  the  survey.  The  Com- 
mittee was  fortunate  in  catching  her  interest,  and  as  an  official  in  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  she  was  generous  enough  to  give  her  services  to  the 
State  of  felaryland.  Miss  Fair  did  a  thorough  and  discriminating  job  of 
surveying  the  I^laryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission,  including  its 
relation  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools.  A  summary  of  that  por- 
tion of  her  Svirvey   dealing  specially  with  these  matters  follows. 

The  history,  organization,  and  operation  of  the  Maryland 
Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  are  interesting  as  told  in  its  offical 
reports  and  records.  From  1903  "^mtil  1922  there  was  an  organization  knovm 
as  the  ilaryland  State  Library  Commission,  whose  original  object,  sirply 
stated,  was  to  lend  books  in  the  form  of  "traveling  libraries"  to  places 
requesting  then.  Since  there  were  only  three  "public"  librarjes  in 
Maryland  in  1903,  this  aim  v/as  seen  as  a  direct  means  of  putting  books 
within  reach  of  the  citizens  of  the  State.  Almost  imraediately  visits 
by  members  of  the  Commission  were  carried  out  to  determine  the  reception, 
use,  and  demand  for  the  book  collections.  By  190/+-05  the  need  for  a 
"field  v/orker"  was  recognized,  and  the  first  such  worker  was  appointed. 
By  1922-23  a  six-point  schedule  of  goals  for  -establishing  libraries  and 
library  service  in  the  State  was  set  up,  and  the  value  of  a  state  organiz- 
er of  libraries  was  emphasized.  At  this  time  the  responsibilities  and 
duties  of  the  Ivlaryland  State  Library  Commission  were  transferred  to  the 
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State  Sixperintendent  of  Schools.  The  Maryland  Public  Library  Ad- 
visory Coramlssion  was  created,  for  which  the  law  stated  it  to  be 
the  duty  "froa  tirae  to  time,  to  advise  and  counsel  with  and  to  aid 
the  State  Sui.erintendent  of  Schools  with  respect  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties  under  Sections  100-120,  inclusive,  of  this  sub- title "."'■' 

In  the  report  of  her  Survey  of  the  Elaryland  Public  Library 
Advisory  Commission,  Miss  Fair  includes  the  following  paragraphs  about 
the  new  Advisory  CoLimission: 

"The  new  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission  was  fomned 
out  of  the  membership  of  the  former  Maryland  Public  Library  Commission, 
The  members  of  the  former  Commission,  accustomed  to  rounds  of  visits 
by  the  field  worker,  the  distribution  of  books  by  means  of  traveling 
libraries  and  the  worries  incident  to  obtaining  funds,  vre loomed  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  their  circle,  but  continued  to 
exercise  the  authority  and  perform  the  duties  hitherto  devised  for 
itself  through  the  years  ,.,,,, 

"In  the  reorganization  ...  there  resulted  no  provisions 
for  the  succession  of  members  on  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory 
Commission.  The  simultaneous  expiration  of  the  terms  of  all  members 
prevents  assurance  of  continuity  of  policy  or  supervision.  The  ten- 
dency has  been  to  have  members  repeatedly  reappointed,  affording 
continuity,  but  at  the  expense  of  widening  the  representation  and 
of  bringing  new  interest  and  fresh  talent  to  the  Commission, 

"...  The  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  apparently  did 
not  assert  his  authority,  being  content  to  sit  in  on  the  councils  of 
the  Commission.  However,  the  Minutes  for  1922  state  that  the  financial 

1)  Laws,  1922.  ch.  29,  sec.  10 
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control  was  to  be  delegated  to  the  State  Superintendent,  as  is  indicated 
by  a  letter  ftom  Governor  Ritchie.  This  probably  explains  the  fact  that 
there  is  today  a  separate  budget  set  up  for  the  Commission  within  the 
State  Bridget.  Why  it  was  not  made  a  part  of  the  b\idget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  is  not  clear,  unless  the  precedent  set  by  the  previous 
Commission  dominated  the  situation  ... 

"The  actual  result  of  the  reorganization  was  that  the  tradi- 
tional responsibilities  and  activities  perpetuated  the  original  pattern 
of  library  development  and  organization.  Originally  in  190/!^  the  plan 
of  soliciting  information  from  'every  municipality  in  Maryland'  was 
advocated  with  the  idea  of  drawing  statistics  from  these  reports  from 
year  to  year  as  useful  in  showing  history.  But  at  the  time  of  the  re- 
organization there  ?/as  no  review  of  existing  conditions,  no  systematic 
study  of  the  library  needs  of  the  State,  No  strong  directive  program 
was  offered.  Even  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  apparently  did  not 
see  the  possibility  of  T/orking  out  a  desirable  program  comparable  to 
the  defined  goals  in  school  organization  worked  out  as  a  result  of  the 
school  stirvey  of  1918.  This  lack  of  far-sighted  goals  or  of  compre- 
hensive critical  modem  policy  for  its  work  is  one  of  the  most  serioiis 
weaknesses  in  the  functioning  of  the  Commission, 

"A  contributing  factor  to  the  continuance  of  the  old  habits 
of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Commission  was  the  fact  that  the  new 
Conwnl 3 sign's  duties  and  responsibilities  were  not  further  defined  in 
the  law  than  by  the  term  !  advisory'  .  .  . 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  while  nominally  retaining  the 
poT/er  of  the  former  Maryland  Public  Library  Commission,  the  New  Com- 
mission did  not  advise  v.'ith  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  to  the 
end  that  the  allocation  of  authority  mi^t  be  clarified  and  that  library 
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service  might  be  developed  on  an  adequate  and  long-scale  program 
within  the  framework  of  which  the  State  might  have  become  more 
library  conscious  and  'book  wise'  over  the  past  twenty  years.  The 
responsibility  for  constructive  leadership  seems  to  have  fallen  be- 
tv/een  the  two  agents  -  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission 
and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools," 

In  the  matter  of  service  to  schools,  Miss  Fair's  Survey 
shows  that  "from  the  early  years  of  the  Maryland  State  Library 
Commission  attention  had  been  paid  to  schools  as  well  as  to  'public' 
libraries  as  and  v/hen  requested  or  v/here  there  seemed  to  be  Interest 
in  such  a  project.   It  would  seem  natural  that  with  the  advent  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  the  coimcils  of  the  Jiiaryland  Public 
Library  Advisory  Commission,  more  attention  and  more  conscious  pro- 
motion might  have  been  assigned  to  school  libraries.  This  trend  is 
shovm,  especially  in  the  work  of  the  staff  of  the  Commission  in  the 
past  ten  years." 

The  precedent  for  an  employed  staff  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
the  State  Library  Coimnission  was  established  when  the  first  field  worker 
was  appointed  in  I904..  Today  the  staff  consists  of  six  persons.  In 
the  reorganization  of  1922  there  was  no  specific  provision  for  a  staff 
working  tuader  the  authority  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  and 
none  assigned  to  the  new  Advisory  Commission.  Thus  the  field  worker 
and  subsequently  the  enlarged  staff  were  continued  from  the  earlier 
organization. 

A  summary  of  the  resources  and  services  of  the  Commission, 
its  financial  support,  and  development  of  its  central  office  shoves  that 
the  book  stock  has  grown  from  thirty- two  traveling  library  boxes,  each 
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containing  thirty-five  volumes  (1903)  to  4-0,857  volumes  ?fith  eighteen 
files  of  picture  and  pamphlet  material  (19^3).  In  1905,  one  hundred 
and  five  traveling  libraries  were  sent  outj  in  19/+2-^3,  17,306  books 
were  lent  to  libraries  and  schools  for  recirc\ilatiQn  in  addition  to 
volumes  lent  to  individual  readers  on  request.  The  budget  has  ranged 
from  $1,000  in  1903  to  $18,354..16  in  1932  to  ^12,565  in  1941.  From  a 
field  worker  (1904.)  the  central  office  steiff  has  been  expanded  to  in- 
cltide  a  director,  three  assistant  librarians  and  two  clerical  assist- 
ants ( 194-3-44 )•  The  work  of  the  office  now  covers  reference  service, 
advisory  activities  through  correspondence  and  personal  contacts,  press 
stories,  occasional  publications,  meetings,  institutes,  and  covirses  in 
library  work  as  well  as  s\;5)ervision  and  direction  in  public  and  school 
libraries  visited  by  the  director.  In  addition  to  visiting  libraries 
and  schools,  the  director  attends  the  meetings  of  teachers,  Parent-Teacher 
Associations,  granges,  and  other  organizations,  and  frequently  addresses 
such  groups. 

The  siirveyor  reports  that  "Tftiile  evidence  is  not  lacking  of 
the  introduction  after  1922  of  more  ambitious  library  activities  and 
of  the  eidoption  of  the  programs  more  comprehensive  than  the  early  at- 
tention to  isolated  libraries,  there  is  over  the  State  today  a  lack  of 
vitcility  in  many  of  the  small  libraries  such  as  there  was  twenty  years 
ago.  There  is  a  stalemate  in  progressive  development.  Accompanying 
this  stagnant  condition  there  is  the  contrast  of  new  vigor  in  individual 
areas,  of  new  life  and  conspicuous  progress  in  numerous  libraries,  a 
healthy  though  limited  confidence  in  unified  county-wide  library  organ- 
ization, a  steadily  increasing  number  of  fvilly  qxialified  librarians 
within  the  State  and  a  decidedly  strong  professional  movement  on  the 

part  of  the  library  personnel  of  the  State". 
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As  pointed  out  hy  Iiiiss  Fair  in  her  concluding  "siiggestions 
for  bringing  a  program  for  state-wide  library  service  into  a  position 
comparable  to  the  Importance  assigned  to  the  State's  educational  pro- 
gram", it  is  essential  that  existing  Maryland  legislation  affecting 
libraries  be  revised  to  remove  conflicting  provisions  and  to  provide 
adequate  enabling  pov/er. 
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■  A  PUJS   FOR  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  IN  MARYUND 

The  Committee  has  been  direoted,  not  only  to  surrey  the 
public  libraries  of  the  State  as  they  now  exist,  but  also  to  present 
a  plan  for  a  system  of  libraries  to  serve  the  people  of  Maryland,  The 
two  assignments,  though  oomplementary,  are  inherently  different,  Reo- 
onmendati ons  for  the  future  are  not  bound  down  by  a  body  of  determined 
facts  but  may  range  between  undue  conservatism  and  the  portrayal  of 
ideals  that  are  agreeable  but  beyond  reasonable  hope  of  fulfilment. 
The  suggestions  that  follow  are  aimed  at  practical  reality  and  seem 
to  us  entirely  capable  of  realization  mthin  a  decade. 

The  Committee  is  well  aware  that  its  proposals  will  involve 
some  additional  taxation.  It  wishes  to  point  out  that  the  State  now 
spends  for  sanitation  and  public-health  services  an  amount  that  would 
have  been  thought  staggering  fifty  years  ago;  and  by  these  expenditures 
it  saves  many  times  as  much  in  the  economic  value  of  preserved  health 
and  prolonged  life.  There  was  a  time  when  a  proposal  for  state-wide, 
free  public  education  for  eveiy  child  capable  of  receiving  it  seemed 
absurd  to  many  citizens.  We  now  regard  our  system  of  public  schools 
as  worth  all  and  more  than  it  costs.  Free  public  libraries  and  free 
public  schools  are  much  alike  in  character  and  value j  and  the  practi- 
cal experience  that  has  justified  the  one  is  a  strong  argument  for  the 
ending  of  our  neglect  of  the  other  (See  Chart  IV),  On  these  grounds 
we  offer  the  following  recommendations. 

The  State  Library  Agency,  In  order  to  clarify  a  confused 
and  contradictory  situation,  the  Committee  recommends  that  new  legis- 
lation dealing  with  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory  Commission 
be  drawn  up  and  enacted.  It  recommends  that  the  central  library  agency 
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of  the  State  be  set  up  within  the  Department  of  Education  as  one  of 
its  divisions  parallel  to  the  Division  of  High  Schools   or  of  Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation,      It  recoinmends  that  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion create  and  utilize   the  help  and   counsel  of  a  State  advisory 
board  for   libraries. 

In  line  with  these  general  proposals,   the  Goinmittee  reconv- 

mends  that: 

1) 
I,     The   central   libraxy  agency     have  the   following  functions; 

1,  To  develop  effective  state-wide  public    library 

service  through: 

a,  A  sound  foundation  of  legislation,  adapted 
to  present  conditions,  and  providing  for 
the  establishment  and  operation  of  libraries 
by  units  of  various  sizes  with  broad  powers 
of  contract J  and  with  provision  for  noiv 
partisan  control,  tax  support,  certification 
of  the  professional  staff.  State  aid,  and 
othsr  standards, 

bo  A  prograin  for  county  or  regional  libraries 
to  cover  the  State, 

c.  Administration  of  State  grants-in-aid  and 
encouragement  of  local  appropriations, 

d.  Administration  of  standards  of  service  and 
of  State  certification  of  librarienso 

e.  Advisory  and  information  service  to  exist- 
ing libraries  and  in  library  establishment, 
through  field  visits,  conference,  institutes, 
correspondence,  and  publications, 

f .  Encouragement  of  citizen  and  trustee  interest 
and  understanding,  and  general  publicity  for 
libraries, 

2,  To  develop  .effective,  state-Td.de  school  librarj^  ser- 
vice through: 


1)  American  Library  Association,  Library  Extension  Board,  State 
Library  Agency,  p.  2.  -  4, 
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a.  Legislation  and  regulations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  ensure  recogp-ition  of 
standards  and  provision  for  contractual  and 
cooperative  service  between  school  libraries 
and  between  school  and  local,  county,  district 
or  regional  public  libraries;  for  State  aid 
and  jninimum  support  from  local  school  budgets; 
for  certification  of  librarians, 

b,  A  program  for  development  of  school  librarjf 
service  in  Maryland  in  elementary  and  secon- 
dary schools  throughout  the  State, 

0,  Determination  and  administration  of  standards 
for  school  library  service  and  school  librari- 
ans. 

d,  Administration  of  State  aid  and  encouragement 
of  adequate  school  budget  provision  for  li- 
brary service, 

e,  Advisoi^,  supervisory  and  information  service 
to  existing  libraries  and  in  library  establish- 
ment, through  field  visits,  conference,  insti- 
tutes, correspondence,  and  publications, 

f ,  Development  of  cooperation  with  other  State 
educational  agencies  and  with  individuals  and 
groups  responsible  for  the  educational  pro- 
grams of  the  State, 

3,  To  develop  a  high  quality  personnel  in  the  libraries 
of  the  State  through: 

a.  Encouragement  of  training  to  meet  the  demands 
of  progressive  library  service, 

b.  Legal  certification  of  librarians, 

c.  Improvement  of  working  conditions  through  the 
encouragement  of  adequate  salaries  and  retire- 
ment annuities  and  the  establishment  of  satis- 
factory schemes  of  appointment,  promotion,  and 
tenure, 

d.  Advisory  service  in  the  plaoement  of  libraristns, 

4,  To  provide  a  direct  service  of  books,  pamphlets  and 
clippings,  and  visual  material,  and  guidance  in  their 
use,  to  individuals,  groups,  and  schools  where  needed. 
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a.  In  very  sparsely  settled  or  submarginal 
areas, 

b.  Pending  the  development  of  complete  library 
service  for  individuals  and  groups  vHno   would 
othenwise  lack  it, 

5«  To  provide  a  supplementary  service  of  books,  pamphlets 

and  clippings,  reading  courses,  and  visual  material 

for  the  libraries  of  the  State, 

6,  To  encourage  development  of  adequate  library  service 
in  State  hospitals  and  institutions  for  dependents 
and  delinquents, 

7,  To  collect  statistics  and  other  facts  on  the  status 
of  libraries  and  to  con^)ila  and  publish  reports  and 
bulletins, 

8,  To  coordinate  the  library  services  of  the  State, 
and  to  coordinate  libraries  with  other  educational 
services  and  agencies,  so  as  to  increase  effective- 
ness and  avoid  waste  and  unnecessary  duplication 
throu^: 

a,  Enoouragement  of  coordination  of  all  library 
resources  in  the  interest  of  adult  education, 
scholarship  and  research,  through  union 
catalogs,  inter-library  lending,  exchange  of 
duplicates,  and  inexpensive  reproduction  of 
the  printed  page, 

b.  Encouragement  of  coordination  of  public  and 
school  library  service, 

o.  Coordination  of  library  programs  with  those 
of  other  educational  and  social  agencies, 

9,  To  cooperate  vsith  the  library  agencies  of  other 
states  and  with  national  library  agencies. 
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II,  That  there  be  a  director  vAio  has  a  well-balanced  aoa- 
dejoic  education,  a  degree  from  an  accredited  library- 
school,  experience  of  an  administrative  character  in 
a  public  library,  and  with  personal  qualifications  to 

render  efficient  service  in  the  development  of  a  li- 

1) 
brary  program  in  the  State;  a  person  competent 

1,  To  initiate  studies  of  the  factors  which  enter 
into  the  existing  reading  behavior  of  the  popu- 
lation aai  of  the  economic  and  political  condi- 
tions which  underlie  the  successful  expansion  of 
social  institutions  such  as  libraries, 

2,  To  interpret  the  need  for  library  service, 

3,  To  formulate  policies  for  the  spread  of  library 
service  eind  to  develop  a  program  which  will  be 
worthy  of  recognition  in  the  State's  educational 
services  comparable  to  that  given  the  public 
school  system, 

4,  To  establish  criteria  for  service, 

5,  To  integrate  an  approved  library  seirvice  program 
with  the  educational  opportunities  provided  for 
children  and  adults  of  the  State  through  formal 
education, 

6,  To  assist  in  formulating  and  to  be  responsible 
for  interpreting  laws,  regulations,  and  charter 
provisions  applicable  to  and  affecting  libraries, 

1)  Fair,  Survey,  p,  67-68 
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7.  To  plan  for  the  exchange  of  ideas  and  the  dis- 
semination of  advice  on  library  service  by  means 
of  bulletins  or  some  other  medium  and  to  report 
annually  on  the  state  of  library  development, 
80  To  carry  out  the  plans  this  Committee  has  draiim 
up, 
III,  That  there  be  a  professional  staff  to  carry  on  the  work 
of  the  central  agency  including  field  workBrs  to  study 
conditions  in  the  State  and  to  stimulate  interest  in 
libraries  and  to  promote  their  efficiency, 
17,  That  the  advisory  hoard,  appointed  by  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  be  made  up  of  five  regularly  appointed 
members,  -with  the  term  of  office  five  years;  that  the 
expiration  of  terms  of  appointment  rotate  so  that  one 
appointment  is  made  each  year;  that  the  length  of  con- 
tinuous service  be  limited  to  two  consecutive  terms; 
that  the  State  Librarian  and  the  Librarian  of  the 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library  be  ex- officio  members, 
V,  Finally,  that  a  budget  be  set  up  providing  fusds  ade- 
quate for  the  operation  of  the  central  library  agency. 


v_ 
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THE  milT  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICE 

Ifcmy  ccamflunities  in  Maryland  have  small  libraries  with 
reading  space  and  a  collection  of  recent  books,  but  it  is  evident 
that  their  bases  of  population  and  wealth  are  too  small  to  permit 
them  to  offer  varied  library  seirvices.  Furthermore,  many  commiinities 
and  the  rural  areas  generally  give  no  library  services  whatsoever.  If 
we  reach  our  aim  and  offer  adequate  library  facilities  to  all  the 
citizens  of  the  State,  we  must  improve  existing  libraries  and  organize 
county  or  regional  libraries  with  sufficient  strength  to  provide  li- 
brary service  for  both  urban  and  rural  ooimnimities. 

In  Maryland,  which  is  county  conscious,  the  county  seems  to 
be  the  logical  area  for  the  establishment  of  central  library  imits. 
However,  sane  counties  are  too  sparsely  settled  or  have  too  small  a 
taxable  basis  to  be  able  to  provide  adequate  senrLces  by  themselves. 
This  can  be  more  clearly  seen  when  standards  for  adequate  seirvices 
are  set  up. 

In  broad  terms,  these  standards  require  library  sei*vice 
available  to  all  persons  within  a  designated  area.  Service  in  turn 
should  be  interpreted  as  meaning  idie  active  stimulation  and  encourage- 
ment of  reading,  information  and  guidance  sei*vices,  and  the  integra- 
tion of  library  services  with  labor,  business,  professional,  and  other 
interests  and  with  the  work  of  other  social  educational,  and  cultural 

acencies  of  the  area, 

1) 
To  give  this  service  the  library  should  have: 

1,  A  central  reservoir  of  circulating  books  large  enough 

and  live  enough  to  meet  a  wide  demand  from  many  types 

of  readers.  

l)  Amsricsm  Library  Association,  Committee  on  Post- War  Planning, 
Post- War  Standards  for  the  Public  Library,  p,  46, 
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2,  A  central  reference  oollection  of  broad  scope • 

3,  A  oollection  classified  and  cataloged  by  trained 
personnel, 

4,  A  staff  sufficient  to  provide  a  high  quality  of 
genei^l  and  technical  reference  service,  service 
to  adult  groups,  to  young  peopl*,  to  children,  and 
to  schools* 

5,  Local   service  throu^out  the  area  by  means  of  com- 
munity and  school  branches. 

6,  Additional  service  to  outlying  communities  through 
stations  and  bookmobiles. 

If  these   seirvices  are  accepted  as  desirable,  they  KJill  demand 

in  each  unit  the  following  or  their  equivalent, 

A  trained  librarian  to  administer  and  to  give  general 
supervision 

A  trained  assistant  librarian  for  cataloging  and  ref- 
erence iirark 

A  trained  assistant   librarian  for  children's  and  young 
people's  work  and  for  work  with  schools 

A  professional  staff  such  as  this  will  require  three  clerical 

assistants  and  will  mean  a  salary  roll  somewhat  as  represented  by  the 

following  table: 

Employes  Salarie s 

One  person 
One  person 
One  person 
Three  persons 

$  9,400 

If  we  let  salaries  count  as  sixty  per  cent  of  the  total  budget 

instead  of  fifty- five  per  cent  as  is  generally  accepted,  the  budget  will 


at 

1  2,400 

at 

1,800 

at 

1,600 

at 

1,200  each 
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amounb  to  $15,666.     Again  a  budget  of  |15,000  will  offer  $9,400  for 
salaries,   $4,000  for  books    (See  Stewart)  and  aboiit   $1,600  for  ad- 
ministration.    These  figures  do  not  take   into  consideration  a  book- 
mobile,   or  if  a  bookmobile  is  included  in  these  figures,   other  ser- 
vices will  hare  to  be  curtailed. 

In  considering  regional  library  units,   the  American  Library 
1)  2) 

Association,     the  New  Jersey  County  Library  Association,     and  Miss 

3) 
Fair     give  $1,00  per  capita  as  a  basis  for  a  minimum  budget.     Miss 

4) 
Helen  Gordon  Stewart,     who  took  charge  of  the  Fraser  Valley  Demonstra- 
tion, British  Columbia,    suggests  from  30  cents  to  50  cents  per  capita 

5) 
as  a  possible  basis,  and  the  Rosenwald  Fund,     in  its  woric  with  southern 

libraries,   has  set  up  50  cents  per  capita  as  a  minimum  total  budget, 
basing  it  on  a  population  of  from  forty  thousand  to  fifty  thousand, 
Joeckel  considers  $25,000  as  a  low  minimum.     Miss  Stewart  says  further 
that  no  regional  library  should  have  less  than  from  $3,000  to  $4,000 
a  year  for  books. 

We  should  like  to  suggest  $16,000  as  an  initial  county  li- 
brary budget  for  Maryland  for  the  present.     That  sum  is  small  enou^ 
to  seem  obtainable  and  yet  large  enough  to  cover  the  cost  of  some 
acceptable   library  services.     Nevertheless,  if  the  counties  feel  that 
they  cannot  meet  even  this   standard,  we  recommend  that  libraries  be 
set  up  on  a  level  of  a  $9,000  budget,  thou^  we  realize  that  irith  this 


1)  Ibid,  p,  56. 

2)  New  Jersey  County  Library  Standards, 

3)  Fair,  "Unit  of  Library  Service",  Wisconsin  Library  Bulletin,  v,  21, 

p,  173, 

4)  "Advantage  and  difficulties  in  the  administration  of  a  regional 

library  unit",  A,L.A.  Bulletin,  v,  28,  p,  606, 

5)  Wilson  and  Wight,  County  Library  Service  in  the  South,  p,  165, 
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figure  not  all  the  services  enumerated  can  be  afforded.  In  fact,  in 
order  to  give  the  full  measure  of  desirable  services,  $25,000  at 
least  will  be  needed,  with  a  minimum  rate  of  50  cents  per  capita*  As 
better  and  broader  services  are  demanded  and  developed,  even  this  fig- 
ure should  prove  low,  and  larger  budgets  will  ultimately  be  necessary. 

In  Maryland,  however,  there  are  seven  counties  that  have 
fewer  than  18,000  inhabitants  and  twelve  counties  that  have  less  than 
$30,000,000  assessed  valuation.  None  of  these  can  raise  $9,000  at 
either  50  cents  per  capita  or  by  levying  a  tax  of  3  cents  per  $100, 
Nevertheless,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  library  with  a 
budget  of  less  than  #9,000  to  serve  people  outside  the  limits  of  the 
immediate  community.  Therefore  it  seems  necessaiy  that  State  aid  and 
an  equalization  fund  should  be  established  to  help  the  less  populous 
counties  reach  this  minimum  level.  At  the  same  time,  if  a  county  finds 
these  standards  difficult  to  maintain  by  itself,  it  might  join  forces 
with  a  neighboring  county  to  share  expenses  and  seinrices.  For  instance, 
if  it  seemed  wise  for  two  or  more  coxinties  to  share  a  bookmobile  or  a 
children's  librarian  or  a  reference  librarian,  this  should  be  encour- 
aged. Counties  cooperating  in  this  manner  might  form  a  regional  li- 
brary but  one  that  could  bear  the  names  of  the  cooperating  organizations, 

A  co\mty  organization  will  be  expected  to  fan  the  interest  "in 
small  communities  and  to  strengthen  the  libraries  already  established 
within  its  borders.  It  is  not  proposed  that  existing  small  libraries 
be  eliminated  or  ignored.  Instead,  these  will  be  fostered  and  helped 
to  develop  into  stronger  and  better  organizations.   We  recommend  that 
county  or  regional  libraries  be  established  throtighout  Maryland  within 
the  next  few  years  with  cooperating  libraries,  breinches,  or  stations  in 
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every  communityo     We  further  recoiiimend  that  in  one  of  the  areas 
covered  by  a  field  worker  from  the  central  agency,  a  special  project 
be  set  up,  with  a  definite  appropriation  provided.     This  project  would 
serve  as  a   demonstration  of  adequate,   efficient,  and  economical  li- 
brary service.     It  would  include  a  central  reservoir  of  books  and  a 
coB^etent  field  worker  to  cooperate  with  snialler  library  units  in  the 
area  in  establishing  effective  library  seinrice  to  all  citizens.     In 
addition  we  suggest  State  aid  and  an  equalization  fund  for  the   di- 
rector of  the  central  state  agency  to  use  in  helping  to  establish  and 
in  maintaining  county  libraries  as  rapidly  as  the  desire  for  them  5s 
demonstrated , 

These  county  libraries  should  be  organised  so  as  to  give 
adequate  and  varied  library  service  to  the  entire  area  in  question. 
For  such  service  we  suggest  at  first  a  budget  of  not  less  than  $9,000 
with  a  minimimi  rate  of  60  cents  per  capita.     If  possible,  the  initial 
budget  should  be  $15,000,     By  the  end  of  five  years  certainly,   it 
should  have  reached  this  amount,  and  in  another  five  years  it  should 
have  been  increased  to  at  least  $25,000  a  year. 
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THE  GOVERNING  BGAEDS 

The  following  principles  will  serve  as  em  introduction  to 
specific  proposals. 

1.  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Committee  that  the  public 
library  should  be  an  integral  part  of  general  local 
government.  Library  service  is  a  public  service  which 
can  be  compared  with  recreation,  health,  police  and 
fire  protection,  and  education.  The  latter,  of  course, 
is  a  joint  responsibility  of  both  county  and  State. 
Until  the  Ivlaryland  public  library  is  recognized  as  a 
public  institution,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  if  it  will 
realize  its  full  possibilities  in  service  to  the  people 
of  the  state. 

2.  Clear  authority  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  the  public  library  shovild  be  provided  by  law.  To 
this  and  a  general  enabling  act  is  proposed  covering 
all  phases  of  libreiry  organization  eind  management. 

3.  The  public  library  should  be  under  the  responsible 
control  of  able  and  efficient  government  officials. 
In  the  past  this  has  been  best  accomplished  by  making 
the  chief  librarian  responsible  to  a  board  of  trustees, 
appointed  by  the  local  governing  authority, 

4.  The  board  should  consist  of  an  uneven  number  of  members 
appointed  at  large  by  legislative  authority  of  the 


1)  This  section  leans  heavily  upon  material  in  The  American  Library 
Association,  Committee  on  Post-War  Planning.  Post-War  Standards 
for  the  Public  Library. 
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political  unit  for  staggered  terms.  The  board  should 
reflect  various  coramimity  interests.  Its  members 
should  serve  without  pay. 
5.   Tlie  powers  of  the  library  board  shoiold  be  clearly 
stated  in  the  law.  They  should  be  sufficient  to 
insure  efficient  control  of  the  library  but  should 
not  include  the  power  to  levy  taxes. 
In  the  "Unit  of  Library  Service"  the  county  has  been  shown  to 
offer  in  general  a  satisfactory  unit  for  library  purposes  in  Iferyland. 
The  absence  of  medium-sized  and  large  cities,  the  relatively  small  size 
of  the  State,  and  the  strength  of  the  county  tradition  all  work  in  its 
favor.  We  recommend  therefore;  (a)  that  each  county  (or  combination 
of  counties)  set  up  its  own  central  library;  and  (b)  that  for  each 
central  library  there  be  a  library  board  consisting  of  seven  members, 
appointed  at  large  by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  for  staggered  terms 
of  seven  years.  The  Board  should  serve  without  pay  and  should  elect 
its  Oivn  officers.  The  Board  is  primarily  a  policy-making  body,  most 
of  its  powers  being  delegated  to  the  chief  librarian  as  its  executive 
officer.  As  the  legal  entity  the  Board  shoiold  have  powers  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  follows,  ' 

1.   As  to  finances 

a.  To  control  and  make  all  expenditures  from 
library  funds 

b.  To  receive  and  administer  trusts 

1)  Joeckel.  Government  of  the  American  Public  Library,  pp.  232-33 
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c.  To  purchase  library  sites  and  erect 
buildings 

d.  To  rent  property  for  library  use 

e.  To  enter  into  contractual  relations  for 
library  service. 

2,  As  to  policies 

a.  To  adopt  by-laws  for  the  conduct  of  its 
business  and  to  choose  its  own  officers 

b.  To  make  rules  and  regulations  for  the  use 
of  the  library 

c.  To  have  general  control  of  the  library  staff, 
inclTiding  pov/ers  of  appointment,  dismissal, 
and  fixing  of  salaries 

d.  To  have  general  supervision  and  custody  of 
all  property  used  for  library  purposes 

a.  To  make  annual  reports  to  the  county  commissioners 
and  to  the  central  library  agency. 

3.  To  perform  all  other  acts  necessary  for  the  proper 
control  of  the  library. 

To  the  librarian  as  executive  officer  of  the  board  should  be 
delegated  executive  povsers,  the  freedom  to  manage  the  nornal  operations 
of  the  institution  within  the  limits  of  the  broad  policies  which  the 
trustees  and  the  librarian,  v/orking  intimately  and  ivith  intelligence  and 
understanding,  have  fashioned.  The  chief  librarian  should  prepare  the 
budget  of  the  library,  subject  to  approval  by  the  board j  should  nominate 
all  staff  members  to  the  board,  which  should  appoint  library  personnel 
only  on  his  recommendation;  and  should  be  responsible  for  book  selection."^' 

Financial  Support.  On  the  basis  of  the  "Unit  of  Library  Service" 
study,  it  has  been  found  that  a  minimum  level  of  fifty  cents  per  capita 
is  necessary  for  coiuity  library  service.  Furthermore,  $15,000  is  the 


1)  American  Library  Association.  Committee  on  Post-War  Planning. 
Post-War  Standards  for  Public  Libraries.  —  pp.  U2-U3. 
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mixiimun  amount  for  the  satisfactory  operation  of  a  coimty  library. 
Hovrever,  the  Committee  recognizes  that  such  a  standard  may  seem  un- 
attainable at  first  because  of  the  present  low  estate  of  oior  public 
libraries.  With  this  in  mind,  the  following  estimates  of  cost  have 
been  prepared  on  a  more  modest  basis  in  that  the  lovrest  possible  figure 
for  a  county  library  has  been  dropped  to  ^9,000.  The  50  cent  per  capita 
standar-d  has  been  retained. 

Reference  to  Table  X  shows  that  a  tax  levy  of  3  cents  on  each 
flOO  of  assessed  valuation  raises  less  than  ^9,000  in  twelve  of  the 
twenty-three  coiaities.   In  ten  additional  counties,  Baltiniore  City, 
and  five  of  the  counties  in  the  preceding  group,  the  population  is 
so  large  that  a  3  cent  levy,  althoufrh  raising  the  minimuii  ar.iovmt  of 
$9,000,  is  not  enough  to  meet  the  50  cent  per  capita  standard.  In 
only  one  comity  V7ill  the  3  cent  levy  raise  sxifficient  funds  to  meet 
both  requirements. 

To  bring  the  amount  raised  in  each,  county  up  to  a  minjiaum  of 
|9>000  v/ill  require  a  sum  of  $49,250  annuaLly  distributed  among  twelve 
counties.  The  largest  amount  to  any  one  will  be  $7,150;  the  smallest, 
11,700. 

In  addition,  in  order  to  bririg  all  the  coimties  and  Baltimore 
City  up  to  a  mininiuni  level  of  50  cents  per  capita,  a  fund   of  |.109,150 
annually  v;ill  be  requii'ed.  In  other  u'ords,  assuming  a  uniform  3  cent 
ta:-:  levj',  the  si.im  of  $153,4.00  fron  the  State  will  be  required  to 
finance  the  minimuifl  program  of  library  service.  This  assumes,  of 
coiu'se,  that  those  counties  raising  laore  than  enough  for  the  rainimiui 
prograrti  will  keep  and  utilize  the  surplus  for  a  program  at  a  higher  level. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  one  county  would  be  involved  here. 
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Assuming  a  state  eqimllzation  fimd  to  the  extent  of  ^^15S,U00 
to  be  added  to  the  '4788,800   raised  by  tax  levies,  the  total  cost  of  the 
minimujn  program  in  the  State  would  be  ^94-7,200  as  opposed  to  v689,lS1.51 
expended  at  the  present  time.  This  wotild  provide  an  average  of  52  cents 
per  capita  throughout  the  state. 

However,  a  strai^t  equalization  program  does  not  seem  to  be 

the  complete  ansv/er.  It  is  recommended  that  there  be  both  state  aid  and 

an  equalization  fund.  State  aid  funds  should  be  granted  on  the  basis  of 

population  and  shouild  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  books.  The  suggested 

basis  is  as  follov/s: 

Ten  cents  per  capita  for  units  v;ith  less  than  30,000 
popiolatlon. 

Eight  cents  per  capita  for  units  with  30,000  to  99,999 
population. 

Five  cents  per  capita  for  \aiits  v/ith  more  than  100,000 
population. 

The  amount  distributed  in  State  aid  should  be  added  to  the  sum  raised 
by  local  taxation  in  determining  the  amount  of  equalization  necessary 
to  bring  the  minimum  per  unit  to  $9,000.  Table  X  shows  the  amount 
raised  in  local  taxes  by  each  unit  under  a  3  cent  levy,  the  amount  of 
a  state  aid  fund  and  of  an  equalization  fund,  and  the  per  capita  amount 
provided  by  the  total. 

Under  this  proposal  library  service  in  Fferyland  would  cost 
|;999,000  anntially.  Of  this  sum  |788,800  woxild  be  raised  by  local  taxa- 
tion leaving  only $210,200  or  21  per  cent,  as  the  State's  share.  One  way 
in  which  this  latter  sura  cotild  be  raised  would  be  through  a  levy  of  .75 
cents  per  ^100  of  assessed  valuation.  On  an  approximate  assessed  valtia- 
tion  of  two  and  three  qviarter  billion  dollars  this  would  raise  $206,250, 
or  about  enough  to  finance  the  program. 
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These  proposals  would  increase  the  cost  of  library  service  in 
Maryland  from  $689,191.51  at  the  present  time  to  §999,000.  The  actual 
total  T/ovild  be  larger  than  this  because  Baltimore  City  will  undoubtedly 
wish  to  continue  its  program  at  a  higher  level,  and  the  figure  given 
above  includes  Baltimore  City  at  the  minimum  level.  The  increase  there- 
fore would  come  in  the  counties;  namely,  from  5;'.107,371  to  $505,700.  The 
fact  that  Baltimore  City  already  exceeds  the  minimum  prograju  fui'ther  em- 
phasizes the  tremendous  discrepancy  in  the  level  of  service  vvhich  now 
exists. 

Inasmuch  as  the  total  cost  of  the  prograra  may  seen  high  to 
some  people,  let  us  examine  the  cost  on  an  individual  basis.   In  our 
richest  county  the  per  capita  assessed  valuation  is  ^■.1,74-9.95.  f^ith 
a  3  cent  local  tax  levy  the  cost  to  a  hypothetical  average  citizen 
would  be  52,5  cents  a  year  in  county  taxes — ^v/hich  v/ould  remain  in  the 
county.  The  state  levy  would  cost  this  same  Ltr,  Average  Citizen  13.25 
cents,  or  about  66  cents  all  told  for  library  service  at  the  minimum 
level.  In  ovir  poorest  coimty  the  per  capita  assessed  valuation  is 
$583.28,  Here  the  hjrpothetical  average  citizen  would  pay  about  17.4 
cents  a  year  in  county  taxes  and  4-. 4-  cents  a  year  in  state  tax,  or  a 
total  of  about  22  cents  a  year  for  public  library  service.  Surely, 
neither  66  cents  or  22  cents  a  year  is  excessive  for  a  service  v,-hich  is 
such  an  important  part  of  our  educational  system. 

The  program  proposed  shows  a  range  in  per  capita  expenditures 
frcsn  50  cents  to  85  cents.  See  Table  X. 
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PERSOKMEL 


Efficient  library  service  presupposes  a  oompetent  staff* 
It  is  recommended  that  each  library  unit  should  consider  in  its  long- 
range  program  the  following  personnel  requirements: 

1,  A  trained  chief  librarian  with  at  least  a  B.L.S, 
degree  from  a  library  school  accredited  by  the 
American  Librai^f  Association, 

2,  Assistants  with  at  least  one  year  of  profession- 
al training  in  the  ratio  of  one  assistant  for 
every  15,000  to  20,000  books  circulated  per  year, 

3,  A  number  of  clerical  assistants  adequate  to  carry 
on  the  non-professional  activities  and  to  release 
the  professional  staff  for  other  duties. 

As  the  staff  is  enlarged,  it  is  recommended  that  specialists 
in  work  with  children  and  young  people  be  added.  There  should  always 
be  available  at  least  one  trained  and  experienced  librarian  capable  of 
rendering  competent  reference  assistance  at  all  times  when  a  library 
is  open  to  -Uie  public.  In  a  large  industrial  ccmmunity,  an  assistant 
equipped  with  subject  knowledge  to  render  assistance  to  business  and 
industry  is  recommended. 

Part-time  and  sub-professional  assistants  should  have  at 
least  short  courses  in  library  methods. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  central  library  agency  assume 
responsibility  for  setting  up  these  requirements,  for  implementing 
them  by  a  certification  plan,  and  for  establishing  a  classification 
and  pay  plan  for  libraries  of  different  types  and  sizes,  with  pro- 
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vision  for  tenure  and  retirement.  It  is  recoiranended  that  an  advisory- 
committee  be  appointed  to  work  oirb  standards  fitted  to  the  library 
program  of  the  State  and  to  foster  their  adoption. 

We  recommend  further  that  by  legal  provision  the  profession- 
al and  clerical  employees,  both  of  the  central  library  agency  and  of 
all  libraries  receiving  public  funds,  be  included  as  members  of  the 
Teachers*  Retirement  System  of  the  State  of  Maryland, 

It  is  understood  that  such  a  certification  plan  should  not 
affect  present  library  staffs,  "It  is  difficult  to  see  how  librarians 
now  engaged  in  small  commianity  lilwaries  can  be  expected  to  meet  such 
qualifications  as  will  be  adjudged  necessary  for  certification.   The 
salaries  of  these  employees  are  frequently  below  a  living  wage.  Study 
would  be  extremely  difficult  for  them  to  finance.  Their  educational 
baokgrotind  would  in  many  instances  bar  them  from  admission  to  advanced 
collage  standing.  Age  will  prevent  others  from  undertaking  a  long 

period  of  training.  It  is  proper  that  the  certification  law  should 

1) 
not  affect  them  as  long  as  they  retain  their  paresent  positions," 

However,  when  positions  became  vacant,  new  appointees  should  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  standards  set  up. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  no  matter  how  large  or  hoyr 
small  a  public  libirary  is,  its  effectiveness  is  to  a  great  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  character  of  the  chief  librarian.   Since  the  public 
library  may  be  expected  to  assimie  in  the  community  a  positive  program 
of  leadership  in  its  own  field,  the  head  librarian  should  have  an 
understanding  of  people  and  an  awareness  of  oommtmity  needs,  objec- 
tives, and  problems.  He  should  possess  those  qualities  which  mark 


1)  Witmer,  E,  M.  Library  Personnel  and  Training  Agencies  in 
Tennessea,  p,  36 
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him  as  a  leader  in  the  educational,  cultural,  and  civic  life  of  the 
community.  He  needs  intelligence,  Sjnagination,  and  a  wide  knowledge 
of  books  to  make  library  resources  vital  to  individuals  and  groups e 
He  must  be  versed  in  libraiy  techniques,  methods,  and  administration. 
In  other  words,  he  must  be  judged  not  merely  by  his  book  knowledge 
but  also  by  his  power  to  bring  books  and  people  together  and  his  ability 
to  understand  and  interpret  the  place  of  the  library.  The  importance  of 
choosing  a  competent  person  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized.  For  this 
reason  the  Committee  recommends  that  the  requirements  for  chief  librari- 
an b©  specified  in  the  librarj'  law  of  the  State,  and   that  certification 
be  required  for  the  chief  librarian  of  every  library  receiving  public 
funds • 

This  whole  program  may  seem  Utopian  when  we  consider  the 
large  number  of  small,  independent  library  units  in  Maryland,  strug- 
gling along  entirely  with  volunteer  help  or  with  a  poorly  paid,  un- 
trained staff.  Yet  we  have  examples  in  the  State  of  small  libraries 
vAiich  have  appointed  trained  librarians  whose  skilled  leadership  has 
served  to  demonstrate  the  value  of  library  service  to  the  commuuity. 
In  at  least  one  case  the  services  of  an  experienced  librarian  are  made 
possible  by  sharing  the  services  and  costs  with  another  library.  One 
librarian  serves  two  libraries,  each  open  half  time.  We  nay  also 
follow  the  example  of  consolidated  schools  and  establish  larger  units 
of  service  with  a  trained  staff,  with  volunteer  and  sub-professional 
assistants  manning  local  stations  supplied  from  a  central  reseirvoir 
of  books. 

Volunteer  assistance  will  still  be  needed,  and  probably  it 
is  advisable  to  use  it  in  order  to  maintain  the  interest  and  spread 
the  understanding  of  the  library  in  the  community. 
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A  growing,  developing,  and  alert  personnel  needs  constant 
refreshment.  Large  numbers  of  partially  trained  assistants  create 
a  need  for  further  training.  For  this  reason,  the  planning  of 
institutes,  conferences,  reading  guidance,  and  other  in-service 
training  methods  to  provide  continuous  stimulation  and  assistance 
is  an  important  part  of  the  duties  of  the  director  of  libraries. 
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BOOKS  AMD  PERIODICALS 

The  service  that  a  public  libra rjr  can  render  depends  largely 
on  the  adequacy  of  its  book  collection.  Size  is  not  the  only  criterion 
nor  indeed  the  most  significant,  for  the  percentage  of  usable  books 
suitable  to  the  community  served  is  even  more  important.  The  book  stock 
should  not  be  one-sided  but  should  reflect  all  of  the  well- recognized 
objectives  of  a  public  library, 

A  reference  and  circulating  book  collection  sufficient  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people  of  all  ages  and  of  varied  tastes  and  interests  must 
necessarily  include  such  a  wide  range  of  subjects  that  not  less  than 
25,000  volumes  would  be  adequate.  Libraries  in  smaller  commimities, 
the  smallest  of  which  should  have  a  minimum  of  6,000  volumes,  cannot 
maintain  a  broad  enough  range  of  books.  They  need  therefore  some  central 
reservoir  of  books  either  in  a  county  or  larger  unit  from  which  to  meet 
special  needs.  Even  smaller  libraries  may  have  a  greater  choice  of  books 
through  cooperative  buying.  For  example,  three  libraries,  each  buying  a 
hundred  dollars'  worth  of  currently  useful  books  to  be  exchanged  with 
one  of  the  others,  will  be  able  at  the  end  of  tvro  or  three  months  to 
offer  at  less  cost  a  much  wider  selection  of  titles. 

As  a  beginning  standard  for  Maryland  it  is  recommended  that 
no  independent  public  library  have  less  than  10,000  volumes.  Later  as 
the  system  develops,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  standards  now  reooE>« 
mended  by  the  American  Library  Association  and  already  exceeded  by  a 
considerable  number  of  public  libraries  in  other  states  will  be  met  in 
Maryland,  These  standards  are  set  forth  in  the  f olloivlng  table: 
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Population  of  Areas   Served  Volumes  per  Capita 

From  6,000  to   10,000  population  3 

From  10,000  to   100,000  population  2 

Kore  than   100,000  population  1,5 

It   is   reconnaended  also  that  betTrean  20  and   25  per  oent   of 
the   total  book  stock   be  children's  books   and  that  of  books  for   adult 
readers  not   less  than  55,   or  better  still,   60  per  cent,  be  non-fiction. 
In  the  annual  additions   of  new  books,  which  should  normally  represent 
about  25  per  cent  of  the  total  budget,  the   same  proportions  of  children's 
books  and  non-fiction  should  be  observed.     Since  the  tools    of  book  se- 
lection are  essential  to  the   judicious   use   of  the  fund  for  annual  pur- 
chases, the   library  should  include,  as  part  of  the  professional  equipment 
of  the   staff  and   for  the   service  of  such  patrons  as  may  find   it  useful, 
the  basic  general   lists  which  are  included  in  Appendix  II,   Sections  3 
and   4,  the  bi-monthly  Booklist,  and  current  general  lists,   as  well  as 
some  book- reviewing  journals.     An  adequate  collection  of  reference  books 
should  also  be  an  immediate  goal, 

A  library  should  be  willing  to  part  with  books  as  well  as  to 
acquire  them.     Books  that  are  out-of-date  or  badly  worn  and  shabby  should 
be  resolutely  discarded,   and  the   librarian  should  give  attention  to  the 
possibility  of  replacing  volumes  with  poor  print  by  later  and  more  read- 
able editions.     Authorities  on  the   small  public   library  regard  it  as  a 
healthy  conditon  "when  a  library's  annual  report  reveals  a  fair  corres- 
pondence between  the  number  of  new  books  regularly  pxirchased  and  the 

1) 
number  of  books  regularly  discarded," 

An  alert  librarian  will  recognize  the   importance  of  local 

history,  and  whether  a  native  of  the  region  or  recently  adopted  by  it, 

l)     Mosher  and  LeFevre,,    The  Small  Public  Library,     p,  84, 
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•will  cult  irate  a  knowledge  of  its  past,  A  local  history  collection 
can  often  be  built  up  by  gifts;  and  the  knowledge  that  it  is  being 
compiled  will  win  for  the  library  friends  it  might  not  otherwise 
reach.  Moreover,  in  future  years,  this  part  of  the  library  may  be 
of  great  value  to  historians  and  genealogists. 

In  all  that  has  been  said  thus  far  about  the  book  stock  the 
term  should  be  understood  to  include  periodicals  both  current  and 
bovind  and  such  other  materials  as  citizens  may  reasonably  expect  to 
find  in  their  library.  Among  these  may  be  pamphlets,  pictures,  nanu- 
soripts,  phonograph  records,  films,  and  the  like.  Picture  files  for 
the  use  of  teachers,  students,  advertisers,  artists,  and  others  furnish 
a  valuable  service  which  volunteers  may  help  to  maintain. 

The  place  of  periodicals  in  the  book  collection  should  not 
be  underestimated.  Persons  who  can  spend  only  a  few  minutes  in  the 
library  building  are  apt  to  think  that  the  library  fulfils  its  res- 
ponsibility when  it  supplies  to  borrowers  interesting  books  that  they 
can  carry  home  for  entertaijmienb  or  self-improvementj  but  there  are 
other  readers  who  can  spend  leisure  hours  in  the  reading  room.  To 
them  the  display  of  current  magazines  and  the  reference  collection 
supply  an  equally  important  type  of  recreational  reading  and  a  fresh 
and  vital  soui\5e  of  information*  Even  a  small  public  library  of  less 
than  10,000  volumes  should  have  the  periodicals  indexed  in  the 
Abridged  Readers*  Guide  or  an  equivalent  list. 
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SPECIAL  SERVICES 

Services  to  Schools.  It  is  a  generally  accepted  principle 
that  public  libraries  and  school  libraries  should  exist  side  hy   side 
and  should  vv^ork  together  in  the  Interests  of  school  children,  providing 
coordinated  and  complete  service  ivithout  unnecessary  duplication  of 
effort.  Tlae  specialized  nature  of  public  library'-  service  aimed  at  the 
schools  and  the  differences  in  methods  and  adniinistration  from  the 
usual  procedures  make  it  advisable  to  have  a  special  department  in 
the  public  library  for  work  \i±th   the  schools.  The  vnlt   of  library 
service  should  be  large  enough  to  v/arrant  the  eraployraent  of  an  assist-  ^ 
ant  for  this  department. 

In  the  counties  the  development  of  public  libraries  and  the 
further  development  of  school  libraries  may  be  expected  to  progress 
simultaneously.  Y/ell-organized  school  libraries  should  be  emphasized 
in  the  State  educational  program,  and  provision  should  be  ;..ade  for  a 
vforking  relationship  between  such  libraries  and  the  public  libraries. 

The  board  oX   education  is  basically  responsible  for  the  school 
library  program,  v/hich  is  essential  in  every  school.  The  vorking  control 
of  school  libraries  should  be  held  by  the  schools,  but  a  cooperative 
program  is  undoubtedly  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  tv/o  agencies. 
The  part  that  the  public  library"~might  undertake  would  be  in  providing 
for  the  schools  services  of  the  followiiig  general  types: 

1,   Supplementing  the  book  collections  of  the  schools  by 
materials  to  be  circulated  among  the  schools,  parti- 
cularly by  supplying  recreational  reading  and  providing 
a  variety  of  pamphlets,  pictures,  magazines,  and  so 
forth,  thus  making  available  material  serve  a  wider  use. 
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2,  Cooperating  v-lth  the  librarian,  teacher,  or 
teacher-librarian  in  book  selection  and  organiza- 
tion to  biiild  up  and  make  effective  the  book 
collection  of  the  schools, 

3,  Cooperating  i,/ith  the  schools  in  stimulating  the 
reading  interests  of  children,  in  developing  read- 
ing skills  and  habits,  and  in  teaching  the  use  of 
libraries. 

In  many  places  relationships  between  schools  and  public  li- 
braries resulting  in  such  services  on  the  part  of  public  libraries  have 
Been  handled  without  a  formal  plan  of  cooperation.  However,  the  matter 
of  contractiiral  relations  between  these  two  agencies  has  been  recognized 
as  of  increasing  importance  in  bringing  about  coordinated  service,  A 
summary  shows  that  the  laws  of  nineteen  states  specify  that  school 
districts  may  contract  with  the  county  library  for  service j  in  seven- 
teen states  (including  some  in  the  preceding  figure)  they  may  contract 
with  other  public  libraries  for  service.  In  twenty-four  states  the 
financial  arrangements  for  the  relationships  axe  specified.    Con- 
tractual agreements  between  the  public  library  unit  of  service  and  the 
educational  authority  should  specify  the  responsibilities  of  each,  in- 
cluding provisions  that  set  forth: 

1,  Types  of  books  and  reading  materials  to  be  supplied  by 
each  agency.  The  schools  might  supply  encyclopedias, 
dictionaries,  texts,  and  supplementary  readers;  the 
public  library  providing  general  reference  materials, 
specialized,  and  recreational  books. 


1)  Lathron,  E,  A.  and  Keesecaker,  W.  W.   "laws  Affecting  School 
Libraries".  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  Federal  Security  Agency, 
Bulletin.  1%0,  No,  7,  1%1, 
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2,  Provision  of  quarters  for  school  libraries.  Schools 
should  be  exiDected  to  provide  library  quarters  under 
ininimura  standards  for  adequate  school  libraries. 

3.  Designation  cf  agency  in  control  of  school  libraries. 

How  and  by  whom  the  school  libraries  should  be  adi-iinistered 
should  be  determined  by  the  schools,  but  agreement  may  be 
reached  on  such  details  as  the  appointment  of  certified 
school  librarians  to  7;ork  v/ith  the  public  library. 

4.  Financial  arrangements.  School  library  funds  might 
be  contributed  for  any  part  of  the  program  carried  by 
the  public  library,  and  specification  of  the  rate  of 
contribution  should  be  made,  e.g.,  ^1,00  per  pupil, 
was  recommended  by  some  states  for  books. 

5,  Professional  duties  of  school  library  personnel.  The 
school's  personnel  vfould  probably  be  responsible  for 
housing  and  arranging  books,  for  the  charging  processes 
and  the  records,  and  for  the  care  of  bulletin  boards; 
and  they  should  keep  the  public  library  inforri'.ed  of  the 
titles  of  books  desired  and  of  the  subjects  included  in 
the  curriculum, 

6,  Supervisory  services.  Advisory  supervision  hy   the  central 
public  library  agency  or  by  the  education  department 
should  be  expected  and  designated. 

7.  Reports  to  be  nade  periodically  to  the  central  library 
agency  and  to  the  school  authority.  Arrangements  for 
review  and  for  periodical  reporting  should  be  stipulated, 
indicating  by  whom  and  to  what  authority  reports  are  to 
be  made.  i4£:...  «  ^  / 
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Services  to  Children  and  to  Young  People.   In  view  of  the 
fact  that  in  the  counties  of  tlarylajid  there  are  about  200,000  persons 
between  five  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  value  of  creating  and  main- 
taining interest  in  libraries  on  the  part  of  this  large  group  is  easily 
recognized.   In  r.iany  coiaraunities  there  exists  at  present  a  juvenile 
probleri.  v.'hich  makes  the  development  of  library  service  to  children  and 
yoimg  people  a  niatter  of  immediate  significance  qiiite  aside  froiii  j.ts 
importance  in  laying  a  foundation  for  an  adult  library  patronage  in 
the  future.  Consideration  and  provision  for  this  special  service  ought 
to  becone  part  of  every  public  library's  program. 

The  most  desirable  development  for  the  improvement  of  library 
\«ork  v/ith  children  'would  be  tov;ard  the  establishment  of  a  separate 
children's  department  in  each  county  library  or  unit  of  service,  with 
librarians  trained  for  this  special  work.  The  children's  department 
should  have  a  live  collection  of  books,  attractive  quarters,  and  ap- 
propriate furnit;ire.  Book  selection,  the  guided  use  of  books  and  periodi- 
cals for  the  general  reading  of  children,  the  reference  use  of  books 
(often  in  connection  v;ith  the  v;ork  of  the  schools),  story  telling, 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library,  and  direct  relations  v.dth  school 
libraries,  "aay  be  carried  on  most  effectively  if  there  is  a  separate 
department  Y,?ith  a  special  library  assistant  in  charge.  Detailed  plans 
of  organization  of  children's  departments  vvill  vary  for  different  library 
systems,  but  the  aims  regarding  the  phases  of  services  outlined,  will 
probably  be  Identical  for  all. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  by  other 
groups  working  on  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency,  all  commimity 
services  concerned  v/ith  the  ¥;elfare  of  children  and  yovng   people  must 


f 
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ViTork  together  in  a  coordinated  program  based  upon  the  needs  of  all 
the  coinmimity' s  childrsn.  At  the  time  of  a  sor.iewhat  alarming  increase 
in  juvenile  delinquency  in  many  areas,  the  public  library  should  be 
recognized  as  an  important  community  agency.  It  can  offer  g-aidance 
in  the  use  of  v.'ell-selected  books  which  have  a  constructive  role  to 
play  in  the  lives  of  all  children  and  young  people.   It  can  provide 
for  the  reading  of  books  as  one  means  to  satisfjr  some  of  tlieir 
natural  desires  for  entertainment.   The  library  can  also  help  mset 
the  need  to  provide  centers  open  for  recreational  and  other  purposes 
under  competent  direction  after  school  hoiirs  and  dm-ing  holiday  and 
vacation  periods. 

For  the  more  than  80,000  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
fifteen  and  tv?enty  years  in  the  counties  of  the  State,  book  selection 
and  the  services  of  a  readers'  adviser  should  have  particular  attention 
in  the  library's  program,  so  that  the  im.uediate  needs  of  the  members  of 
such  a  group  ivill  be  met  and  their  transition  to  adult  use  of  the 
library  fiirthered  by  whatever  help  may  be  necessary.   The  ext'^ridion 
of  a  prograjii  of  service  to  children  and  young  people  would  naturally 
be  expected  to  cover  all  of  a  given  area  through  branches,  stations, 
or  bookmobiles  as  v/ell  as  through  relations  v.ith  the  schools. 

Services  to  Adult  Groups.  Effective  library  service  to  the 
individual  adult  requires  (a)  a  collection  of  reading  materials  wisely 
selected  to  fit  local  needs;  (b)  a  staff  skilled  in  the  use  of  such 
materials  and  in  methods  of  encouraging  reading;  (c)  library  quarters 
attractive  to  readers.  Effective  service  to  groups  of  adults  requires: 
(a)  space  for  group  meetings  and  (b)  a  staff  large  enough  and  competent 
enough  to  enable  the  library  to  take  an  integral  part  in  all  possible 
communitv  activities. 
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The  average  library  has,  naturally,  a  liberal  supply  of 
riction,  biography,  and  travel,  with  a  sprinkling  of  the  classics. 
It  is  recov:anended  that,  Y.dth  a  view  to  broadening  the  base  of  selection, 
the  librarian  anal2fze  the  book  stock  in  its  relation  to  the  coHimunity. 
The  staff  v/ill  take  note,  for  exaaple,  of  the  hobbies  popular  in  the 
viciiiity,  v/hether  v/hittling,  riodel-building,  hunting,  or  knitting,  and 
Vifill  sec^jre  books  and  pamphlets  on  such  subjects.  It  v/ill  make  a  list 
of  local  organized  groups  and  will  anticipate  their  need  for  books. 
This  will  r.ean  buying  child-study  materials  for  the  use  of  the  Parent- 
Teacher  Association,  public  affairs  panphlets  for  civic  groups,  and 
v.'orks  on  interior-decorating,  gardening  and  flo'/er  arrangeuent  for 
clubs  of  horner.iai:ers. 

The  great  nuiaber  of  ■/rorkers  in  business  and  industry  form  an 
increasingly  important  section  of  the  population  whose  needs  should  be 
recognized.  The  librarian  shoiild  keep  up  to  date  on  nev/  industrial 
trends  in  the  coramimity.  Texts  and  shop  manuals  for  skilled  and  un- 
skillod  workex-s  in  local  trades  should  be  readily  available,  along 
■v/ith  pamphlets  on  the  manufacture  and  description  of  products,  Eluch 
of  this  material  may  be  obtained  free,  such  as  trade  catalogues 
describing  apparatus,  machinery  and  equipment.  The  best  manuals  on 
automobile  and  airplane  engine  repairs  will  be  furnished  without  cost 
by  the  manufacturers.  Much  of  the  technical  material  appears  not  in 
books,  but  in  trade  magazines.  These  deserve  a  place  on  the  shelves 
besides  Harpers  and  Hews  VJeek.  Budget  limitations  may  be  met  by  gift 
subscriptions  from  the  industry.  Similarly,  the  rixral  library  should 
supply  agricultural  journals. 
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We  are  living  in  a  pamphlet  aje.  The  abundance  of  pa' phlets 
is  a  boon  to  tlie  librarian,  for  excellen':-  condensed  in^'or-iation  on  :-;an:/ 
subjects  uay   be  had  in  this  forra  free  or  at  a  snail  cost.  Easil:,'  and 
quickly  read,  pariphlets  appeal  to  the  busj  adult.  'Hvei-j   library  should 
have  a  selection  of  such  series  as  the  Public  Affairs  Pa:nt?hlots,  Inotitvjbe 
of  Pacific  Relations ,  and  Headline  Books ,  and  should  foster  their  iise 
to  increase  civic  and  social  intelligence. 

The  modern  library  is  expected  also  to  naintain  a  collection 
of  music  scores  and  recordings.  Local  music  clubs  sonetiries  donate  the 
collection  and  talce  charge  of  it  as  a  joint  project  with  the  library 
in  f\n-thering  music  appreciation  in  the  community.  The  bequest  of 
private  music  collections  may  follov;  if  it  is  knov.-n  that  the  librar;^- 
de sires  them. 

As  adult  groups  becoiae  more  and  more  accustor.ed  to  the  use 
of  films,  fiLn  libraries  need  to  be  developed  in  vocational  and  educa- 
tional subjects.  MicrofiLms  of  rare  texts  and  old  ne??spapers  need  not 
be  restricted  to  large  libraries. 

Adult  reading  requires  constant  stimulation.  Therefore 
attractive  displays  of  books  and  pamphlets,  short  lists  on  timely  and 
special  topics,  newspaper  notices  and  individual  rniidance  to  readers 
should  be  a  part  of  the  daily  activities  of  the  librarian  in  brJn^j'-ns 
books  and  reader  together. 

Since  Americans  are-  by  nature  gregarious,  man;''  individuals 
are  most  easily  reached  in  the  groups  to  which  they  belong.   It  is 
recommended  that  the  library  provide  rfieeting  space  for-  local  organiza- 
tions and  encourage  its  use  for  meetings  on  educational,  cultiji'al,  and 
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civic  topics,  thus  making  itself  a  recognized  center  for  such 
activities  in  the  conmunity.   It  should  also  be  a  source  of  in- 
formation about  similar  activities  carried  on  elsewhere  in  the 
tovm. 

The  library  may  often  best  reach  adults  by  going  out  to 
them.  Every  opportijiiity  should  be  tal.en  for  contacts  with  all  types 
of  coiiuatmity  groups  through  book  talks,  film  and  exhibit  service, 
and  study  materials  loaned  for  group  use.  A  carefully  planned 
program  for  maintaining  effective  coraraimity  relations  v;ith  public 
and  private  agencies  is  a  recognized  part  of  the  librarian's  job. 
l.'ith  a  competent  and  adequate  staff  and  \*ith  suitable  quarters  the 
library  can  itself  assume  leadership  in  stimulating  interest,  thought, 
and  study  on  current  problems,  such  as  conducting  book  review  programs, 
discussion  groups,  and  film  forums.   It  may  thus  carry  on  into  the 
adult  years  the  education  which  the  public  schools  have  begun. 
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A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Briefly  stated,  what  the  Committee  proposes  for  Maryland 
is  the  following: 

1,  A  system  of  free  public  libraries  throughout  the 
State,  organized  hy   counties, 

2,  For  the  promotion  and  guidance  of  these  libraries 
a  State  library  agency  imder  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  headed  by  a  qualified  director  who  shall 
be  assisted  by  an  adequate  staff,  including  at  least 
three  field  workers. 

3»  For  the  maintenance  of  the  county  libraries  and  their 
branches,  both  local  taxation  and  state  funds,  that 
is,  (a)  local  taxes  raised  by  levying  not  less  than 
,03  per  |100  assessed  valuation  and  (b)  State  aid  in 
the  form  of  general  aid  and  an  equalization  fund 
stifficient  to  bring  the  budget  of  each  county  library 
up  to  a  minimum  of  $9,000  and  ,50  per  capita  whenever 
local  taxes  are  inadequate.  There  should  be  coopera- 
tion between  the  State  system  and  all  existing  public 
libraries  whether  they  are  supported  by  endowments  or 
by  public  funds, 

4.,  For  the  local  control  of  libraries  organized  in  the 
futiire  an  \mpaid  governing  board  in  each  county,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  preferably  a 
board  of  seven  members,  serving  seven  years,  their 
terms  of  office  so  ordered  that  one  new  appointment 
is  made  each  year. 
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5»  For  the  administration  of  each  county  library  a 
carefully  chosen  chief  librarian,  trained  in  an 
accredited  library  school,  with  trained  profes- 
sional assistants,  all  appointed  solely  cai  merit 
under  a  dertification  plan  with  permanent  positions 
covered  by  a  sound  retirement  system.  It  would  be 
understood  that  capable  library  attendants  already 
en^jloyed  shall  be  exempt  from  the  requirements  for 
technical  training, 

6,  For  each  covmty  library  an  annual  income  of  not 
less  than  $9,000  to  begin  with,  realizing  that  a 
long-range  program  will  eventually  call  for  $15,000 
or  more  a  year, 

7.  For  each  independent  library  a  book  stock  of  at  least 
10,000  volimes  together  with  periodicals  irtiich  should 
be  chosen  to  fit  the  varied  interests  and  needs  of 
the  whole  coomrunity. 

S.  Such  legislation  by  the  General  Assemb!ly  of  Maryland 
as  will  clarify  and  extend  the  existing  library  law 
and  so  give  effect  to  these  ire ccxmnendat ions  that  in 
all  parts  of  the  State  every  citizen  who  desires  to 
do  so  may  with  the  help  of  central  libraries,  branches, 
stations,  or  bookmobiles  continue  for  himself  the 
education  with  the  State  provides  in  its  public  schools. 
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APPENDIX  I 


The  following  is  a  list  of  the  free  public  libraries  of 
the  State  surveyed  by  the  Conmiittees 

Allegany  County 

'      Sarton-School  Community  Library 
1-     Cumberland  Free  Public  Library 

Westernport  Library  (Westernport  and  Luke) 
Anne  Arundel  County 

V  *Annapolis,  Publio  Library  of  Annapolis  and 

Anne  Arundel  County,  Inc, 
cr    Glen  Burnie,  Kuethe  Public  Library 
Bait imore  City 

1-^  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Libraiy 
Baltimore  County 

'    fiat onsvi lie  Publio  Library  Association,  Inc, 
Dundalk  Publio  Library 
Sparrows  Point  Publio  Library 
Towson,  Baltimore  County  Free  Library 
Calvert  County 

"  "Prince  Frederick,  Calvert  County  Publio  Library 
' ''-  Solomon' s  Publio  Library 
Caroline  County 

Federal sburg.  Women's  Club  of  Pederalsburg  Library 
Cecil  County 

)  Eikton,  Cecil  Couniy  Library 
Charles  County 

Ta  Plata,  Charles  County  Publio  Library 
Dorchester  Coimty 

'  CamWidge  Free  Public  Library  (Negro) 
'Cambridge,  Dorchester  County  Publio  Library 
Hurlock  Free  Library 
Vienna  Publio  Library 
Frederick  County 

iPrederiok,  C,  Burr  Artz  Library 
Middletovna  Free  Publio  Library 
Garrett  County 

Oakland,  Garrett  County  Free  Publio  Library 
Harford  Coiinty 

§e"l  "Air,  Harford  County  Publio  Library 
Howard  County 

Fllioott  City,  Howard  County  Publio  Library 
Kent  County 

Chesteirtovna  Publio  Library 
Montgomery  County 

feethesda  Publio  Library 
>,Gaither sburg  Free  Public  Library  (Gaithersburg 
and  Washington  Grove) 
Silver  Spring  Publio  Library 
Takoraa  Park  Library 


♦  Libraries  that  conform  to  the  definition  of  a  county  library 
accepted  by  the  Committee,  see  page  X8, 
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PrinoQ  George's  County 

Greeabelt  Public  Library 
'  Hyattsville  Public  Library 
Laurel  Free  Public  Library 
Queen  Anne*s  County 

Centreville  Free  Public  Library,  Inc« 
Centreville,  Phyllis  Wheat ley  Public  Librajy  (Negro) 
Somerset  County 

V,  Crisfield,  Lilyan  Stratton  Corbin  Memorial  Library 
Princess  Anne  Public  Library,  Inc, 
Talbot  County 

'  *Easton,  Talbot  County  Free  Library 
Washington  County 

♦HagerstoYin,  Washington  County  Free  Library 
Wicomico  County 

♦Salisbury,  Wicomico  County  PrsQ  Library 
Worcester  County 

Berlin  Public  Library 

Subscription  libraries  surveyed: 

Caroline  County 

Denton  Community  Club  Library 

Ridge ly  CommTmity  Library 
Carroll  County 

faneytovm  Public  Library 

Westminster  Public  Library 
Cecil  County 

Ceoilton  Community  Library,  Ino, 
Frederick  County 

T'hnmi  tsburg  Public  Library 
Harford  County 

IBerdeen  Town  Libraiy 

Havre  de  Grace  Public  Library 
Montgomery  County 

Kensington,  Noyes  Library 

Rookville  Public  Library 
Queen  Anne '3  County 

Sudlerville,  The  Emma  Chajace  Library 
Worcester  County 

Pooomoke  Pulilio  Library 

Snow  Hill  Public  Library 


♦  Libraries  that  conform  to  the  definition  of  a  county  library 
accepted  by  the  Committee,  see  page  18, 
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APPE13DIX  II 

CHECKLIST  OF  EEFEREIICE  BOOKS   FOR  THE  SMALL  LIBRARY 

Prepared  by  Miss  Mary  IT,  Barton, 
Head  of  General  Reference  Dept, 
Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library 


SECTION  I 
Reference  Books  of  First  Importance 

Bartholomew,  John  George,    Citizen's  atlas  of  ttw  wor Id ,  6th  ed» 
Bartholomew,  1929,    638,    CSold  by  Nelson,  Toronto,  $22,50, 
and  by  International  Map  Co.,  N,  Y,,  #22,50) 

OR 

Rand,  MoNally  &  Company,    Woivld  atlas.  Premier  ed.    Rand,  1939 
or  later,  $4,50, 


Encyclopaedia  Britannioa,  14th  ed.    Encyclopaedia  Britannioa,  Inc., 
1929  or  lateK  $185, 

Eno^'-olopedia  Americana,    Americana  Corp.,  1939  or  later,    30  to1» 
$180, 

Maiyland  Manual.    Published  annually.    Distributed  by  the  Secretary 
or  State  of  Maryland ,    Gratis • 


Readers'  guide  to  periodical  literature,    Wilson,    Service  basis, 

^ 

Abridged  readers*  guide .    WITson,    Service  basis. 

This  will  suffice  for  many  small  libraries,  certainly 
if  their  periodical  list  is  composed  of  25  or  fewer 
titles. 


Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert,  ed.    Home  book  of  quotations,  classical 
and  modem,  3rd  ed,  rev,  and  enl,    nodcHT  1937,    fl2,50, 

Bartlett,  John,  comp,    FamiTTar  quotations.  11th  ed,  rev,  and  enl, 

Christopher  Morley,  ed,,  Louella  D,  Everett,  assoo,  ed.    Little, 

1937,    $5,00, 

OR 
Hoyt,  Jehiel  Keeler,    Hoyt's  new  cyclopedia  of  practical  quotations  ,,, 

Completely  rev,  and  greatly  enl,  by  K.  L,  Roberts,    Fmik,  1922* 

$7,50, 


U,  S,  Office  of  Government  Reports,    United  States  government  manual. 
Government  Printing  Office,  (Frequently  revised)    $1,00, 
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Webster's  new  international  diotionary  of  the  English  langmge • 
2d  ed.,  unabridged,    Slirriam,  1934  or  laterT    ^ZUl 

OR 

Fiuik  &  Wagtialls  new  standard  ZTotionary  of  the  English  language, 
Pmik,  1913  or  laterT    fTS,    Reoent  printings  contain  some 
revision. 


World  almanao  and  book  of  facts ,    New  York  World-Telegram,    Annual, 
$1,00, 


World  book  enoyolopedia,    Quarrie,  1939  or  later,    19  vol,    $82, 

OR 
Compton* s  pictured  enoyo lopedTa,    Compton,  1939  or  later,    15  vol, 
169,90, 


The  local  city  directory  (current  edition)  if  one  exists, 

SECTION  II 

Additional  Reference  Books  of  Special  Usefulness 

Part  1  -  First  Choice 

Andrews,  Ethan  Allen,    Harper's  Latin  dictionary  ,  ,  ,    American 
Book  Co.,  1892,    $10, 


BeGcer,  Ernest  Albert  and  Packman,  James,    Guide  to  the  best  fiction; 
English  and  American  including  translations  fr'omToreign  languages, 
^ew  and  end,  ed,    Macmillan,  1932,    flO.SO, 


Book  review  digest,    Wilson,    Service  basis, 

Breul,  Karl  Hermann,  Heath's  new  German  and  English  diotionary  ••• 
Rev,  and  enl,  by  J,  H,  Lepper  and  Rudolf  Kot'tenhan,  Heath,  1939, 
2  vol,  in  1,    $2.25. 

Seune  as  Cassell's  new  German- English  dictionary,   Fiuik,  $3.75, 

The  Cambridge  history  of  Amerioan  literature;  ed »  by  W ,  P ,  Trent  and 
others ,    kaomillan,  1933,    3  vol,    fS.OO  set, 

Chevalley,  Abel  and  Chevalley,  Marguerite,  con^s.    Concise  Oxford 

French  diotionary.    Oxford,  1940,    $3,75    (school  edition,  $3,00) 

Douglas,  George  William,    American  book  of  days,    Wilson,  1937, 
$3,75, 
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Gardner,  Helen,    Art  through  the  ages.  Rev,  ed,    Harcourt,  1936, 

|4,00, 

OR 
Reinaoh,  Salomon,    Appollo;  an  illustrated  manual  of  the  history  of 

art  throughout  the  ages ,  Completely  rev,    Soribner,  1935,    flTOO, 

Gayley,  Charles  Mills,  ed,    Classio  myths  in  English  literature  and 
in  art  ...  New  ed.  rev,  and  enl,    Glim,"T893,    |2,08. 

Bullfinch,  Thomas,    Bulf inch's  mythology  ,,,  Rev,  and  enl,    Grossot, 
1913,    |1,00, 

G-ranger,  Edith,  ed.    An  index  to  poetry  and  reoita-^ions,  3d  ed, 

completely  rev,  and  ea£,     EdT  hy  H.  H,  Bessey^    MoClurg,  1940,   |16, 

Hart,  James  D,    Oxford  companion  to  Amerioan  literature,    Oxford, 
1941.    $5,00. 

Hairvey,  Sir  Paul,  ed,    Oxford  companion  to  classical  literature, 
Oxford,  1937,    $3.00, 

Harvey,  Sir  Paul,  ed.    Oxford  companion  to  English  literature,  2d  ed, 
Oxford,  1937.    $5.00, 

Hisoox,  Gardner  Dexter,  ed,  Henley*  a  t-wentieth  century  book  of 
formulas,  processes,  and  trade  aeorets'ji  1940  rev,  azid  enl,  e37 
Henley,  1940,    ?4,0'57" 

OR  the  reprint 

Hiscox,  Gardner  Dexter,    Fortunes  in  formulas ,    Books,  Ino,,  1939, 
$1,00, 

International  cyclopedia  of  music  and  musicians;  ed,  by  Oscar  Thompson, 
Dodd,  1939.    $12,50, 

OR  if  library  must  buy  a  cheaper  work 
Soholes,  Percy  A,    Oxford  oompanion  to  music,    Oxford,  1958,    $6,50, 

OR 
Hughes,  Rupert,    Music  lovers'  encyclopedia.  Completely  rev,  and 

newly  enl,  by  Deems  Taylor  and  R,  Kerr,    iSarden  Ciiy,  1939,    $1,98, 

Kunitz,  Stanley  J,  and  Hayoraft,  H»    Anerioan  authors,  160O-1900, 
Wilson,  1938,    $6,00, 

Kunitx,  Stanley  J.,  ed.    Authors  today  and  yesterday,    Wilson,  1933, 
o,  p. 
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Eunits,  Stanley  J,,  ed.    Living  aathors.    Wilson,  1931,    o,  p, 
This  item  and  the  above  reprinted  and  enlarged  as 
Twentieth  century  authors ,    Wilson,  1942 •    $8,60, 


Kunitz,  Stanley  J,,  and  others,  eds.    The  junior  book  of  authors, 
Wilson,  1934.    #3,25, 


Langer,  William  L,    An  enoyolopaedia  of  world  history,    Houghton, 
1940,    $5,50, 

OR  the  following  earlier  work  on  which  it  is  based 
Ploetz,  Karl  Julius,    Epitome  of  history,  Ploetz'  dictionary  of 
dates,  tr,  and  enl,  by  W.  H.  TlTlmghast,    Blue  Ribbon  Books,  1925, 
$1.49, 

OR 
Putnam,  George  P.,  oomp,    M'otionary  of  events;  a  handbook  of  uni- 
versal history  •••  New  ed"^I    Grosset ,  "Ks 6 ,    |l,t)0, 

Mathews,  Ferdinand  Schuyler.    Field  book  of  American  wild  flowers. 
Hew  ed.  rev,  and  enl,    Putnam,  1929,   T3»50, 

OR 
House,  Homer  Deliver,         WilT"f lowers .         Macmillan,   1934,         $3,95, 


Mathews,  Ferdinand  Schuyler,    Field  book  of  American  trees  and  shrubs , 
Putnam,  1915,    $3,50, 


Mathews,  Ferdinand  Schuyler,    Field  book  of  wild  birds  and  their 
music.  Rev,  and  enl,  ed,    Putnam,"  1921,    |3,57i", 

OR 

Chapman,  Frank  M,    HandbodF"of  birds  of  eastern  North  America,  2d 
rev,  ed,   Appleton- Century ,"T932 ,    f5,00. 


Robert,  Henry  M,    Rules  of  order  revised  for  deliberative  assemblies, 
Scott  Publications,  Inc.,  19l5,    $1,50, 


Roget,  Peter  Mark,    Thesaurus  of  English  words  and  phrases.  New  ed, 
rev,  and  enl,  by  S,  R,  Roget,  "ITev,  and  authorized  American  edo 
Grosset,  1933.    $1,60 

OR 

Crabb,  George.    Crabb's  EngTish  synonymes.  Rev,  and  enl,  ...  with 
an  introduction  by  J,  H,  Finley.    Grosset.    $1.00. 

Statesman*  s  year-book;  statistical  and  historical  annual  of  the  states 
of  the  world.    Smiual.    $5.50,    Macmillan, 

Stevenson,  Burton  Egbert,  comp.    The  home  book  of  verse,  American  and 
English,  1580-3.920,  5th  ed,  rev.    Holt,  1922,    TvolT    fl5.  set. 
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strong,  James,    Exhaustive  conoor dance  of  the  Bible  ,*,    Methodist 

Book  Oonoem,  1894.    4  vol,  in  1.    17.50, 

GR 
Cruden,  Alexander,    Comple^  concordance  to  the  016  and  Uew 

Testament  .,.    Wame ,    f2,50, 

U.  S,  Congress.    Official  congressional  directory.    Government 
Printing  Office,  Frequently  revised.    $1.00, 

Victor  book  of  the  opera;  stories  of  the  operas,  with  illus ,  and  des- 
criptions  of  Victor  opera  records,  (.lOth  ed.)    RCA,  1939.    |2,00, 
OR  another  book  of  opera  synopses 

"Who's  who  in  America,    Marquis.  Biennial,  #8.85, 

Part  II  -  Second  Choice 

Garden  dictionary,  an  encyclopedia  of  praotical  horticulture  .,,  ed,  by 

Sormn  taylor.    Houghton,  l93"6,    $7,50, 

m 

Free,  Montague,    Gardening,  a  complete  guide  ,,,    Haroourt,  1937, 

#2,95, 

Bailey,   Liberty  H,         Gardener's  handbook,         Macmillan,  1941,         $1,49, 
SejTnour,  E,  L,  D,         Garden  encyclopedia.         Wise,    1936,         $4,00, 

Gerwig,  Henrietta,  ed,         Crowell's  handbook  for  readers  arai  writers;  a 
dictionary  of  famous  characters  and  plots   in  legend,   f ic ti on,  djrana. , ope ra^ 
and  poetry,  together  v/itji  da^es  and  principal  works  of  important 
authors,   literary  and~  journaiistl^terms,  and  feuniliar  allusions', 
Crowell,   1934,         fSTSO, 

CR 

Brewer,  Ebenezer  C,    ReadeT^s  handbook  of  famous  names  in  fiction, 
allusions,  references,  proverbs,  plots^,  stories,  and  poems7  l^ew  ed, 
rev,    Lippinoott,  189'5^    f3,50. 

Brewer,  Ebenezer  C,    Dictionary  of  phrase  and  fable,  giving  the 
derivation,  source ,  or  origin  of  common  phrases,  allusions  and  -words 
that  have  a  tal^'  to  telTH  Sew  ed,,  rev,,  cor,,  and  enl,    Lippincott, 

TT^5Tr~    IsTsS, 

Jameson,  John  F,    Dictionary  of  United  States  history .  Rev,  ed. 

Historical  Publishing  Co,,  1336  Cherry  St,,  Philadelphia,  1931,    |9,50, 
(Unless  libra^  has  Dictionary  of  American  History,  $60) 

Lincoln  library  of  essential  information.    Frontier  Press  Co,,  1940, 
or  any  edition  not  more  than  5  years  old,    #16,50, 
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Regan,  Charles  Tate.    Natural  history.  Cheaper  edition,    Hillman- 

Curl,  1936.    12,95, 

OR 
Hegnar,  Robert  W,  and  Hegner,  Mrs,  Jane  (Zabriskie)     Parade  of  the 

animal  kingdom,    Maomillan,  1935,    $5,00, 


Schauffler,  Robert  H,,  ed.    Our  Amerioan  holidays,    Dodd,  1907-30, 

14  vol,    $2,00  each, 

OR 
Schauffler,  Robert  H,,  ed,       "TTays  \to  oelebrate,         Dodd,   1940, 

4  vol,         $2.50  each. 


Shepherd,  William  R,    Historical  atlas,  7th  ed,  rev,  and  enl. 
Holt,  1929,    o.  p. 


Sobel,  Bernard,  ed.    Theatre  Imndbook  and  digest  of  plays,    Crovm, 
1940,    |3,00. 


Spioer,  Dorothy  G»    The  book  of  festivals.    Woman's  Press,  1937» 
$3,00, 


U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census,    Statistical  abstract  of  the  United 
States,    Government  Printing  Office,    Annual,    $1,00 


Walsh,  V/illiam  S,,  comp.    Curiosities  of  popular  customs, 
Lippincott,  1898,    ^3,50, 


Weseen,  Maurice  H,    Crowell's  dictionary  of  English  girammar  and  hand- 
book of  American  usage.   Crovrell,  1928,    $3,50, 

OR 

Opdyoke,  John  Baker,    Get  iF"righti  a  cyclopedia  of  oorreot  English 
usage.    Funk,  1935,    ^I'^T^iXT    ~ 


SECTION  III 

Indispensable  Tools  for  the  Librarian 

Booklist;  a  guide  to  new  books,    A.L.A.    Semi-monthly,    |3»00 
per  yr,  ~ 

Buying  list  of  books  for  small  libraries,  comp,  by  Marion  Horton, 
6W"e3T^  A.LJL.,  T540,    |1.75, 
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Ireland,  Mrs,  Norma  (Olin)     The  pamphlet  file  in  school,  college 
and  public  libraries,    Faxon,  1937,    $1.50, 

Ireland,  Mrs,  Norma  (Olin)     The  picture  file  in  school,  college 
and  public  libraries,    Faxon,  1935,    $1.25, 

United  States,    Superintendent  of  Documents,    Price  list  of 
government  publications.    Gratis, 

United  States,    Superintendent  of  Documents,    Weekly  list  of 
selected  government  publications.    Gratis, 

Children's  catalogj  a^  dictionary  catalog  of  4000  books,    Compe  by 
Siri  Andrews ,  5th  ed,  rev,    Wilson,  1936,    With  annual  sup- 
plements,   Sei'vioe  basis. 

Standard  catalog  for  high  school  libraries,  3d  ed,  rev,    Wilson, 
1937,    Service  basis. 


SECTION  rv 

Additional  Tools  Recommended  for  the  Librarian 

Cumulative  book  index ,    Wilson,    Service  basis, 

Graham,  Bessie,    Bookman's  manual,  5th  ed,,  rev,  and  enl, 
Bowdcer,  1941,    $5,00, 

laines,  Helen  Elizabeth,    Living  with  books »    Columbia,  1935» 

$4,00, 

Mudge,  Isadore  G,    Guide  to  reference  books,  6th  ed,    A,L»A,, 
1936,    $4,25, 

The  two  supplements  should  also  be  purchased: 
Reference  books  of  1935-37,  A,L»A,,  1939,  |  ,90, 
Reference  books  o?  1938-4(5,    A,LJi,,   1941.    $1,25, 

Publishers'  iiyeekly,    Bowker,    |5,00  per  year. 

Standard  catalog  for  public  libraries,  1940  ed ,    An  annotated  list 
of  12,000  titles,    Wilson,  1940,    Service  basis, 

OR 
A.LJl.  Catalog,  1926,      aXU,,   1926,    |S,00 
A,LJk,   Catalog,  1926-31,    A.L,A.,  1933,  *  $4,50 
A,LiA.  ^ateOog,  1932-36,    A.LJi.,  1938.    $5,00 

Subscription  books  bulletin,    A,L.A,    Quarterly,    $2,00  per  year 

IMited  States,    Superintendent  of  Documents,    United  States  govern- 
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